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THE WATERS OF MARAH. 


PART VII. 
THE NET GATHERED IN. 


CHAPTER I. 
LITTLE SKELTON STREET. 


LITTLE SKELTON STREET is situate in the populous and unfashion- 
able parish of St. Giles, and serves as a kind of overflow pipe to Big 
Skelton Street in which luggage-laden fourwheelers on their way 
to Euston and King’s Cross, vegetable vans on their way to Covent 
Garden, hansoms theatre-bound from Bloomsbury, omnibuses 
plying between Charing Cross and Tottenham Court. Road, coster- 
mongers’ carts, penny ice-stalls, chestnut, whelk and potato 
trucks create a tolerably permanent congestion. Little Skelton 
Street is narrow, and its houses are tall .and old, mostly provided 
with attics, in the windows of which caged birds and small hanging 
gardens are generally to be detected. The chaste architectural 
monotony of Bloomsbury is not found here. The houses are of 
different heights, and can be individually. distinguished. They 
shoulder one another like an ill-drilled squad of recruits who have 
not yet been arranged according to their heights. The ground- 
floors are mostly occupied by shops, where trades of a more useful 
than attractive nature are carried on. You can get letters of glass 
and porcelain here to stick on windows—such letters as you see dis- 
posed in graceful curves on the fronts of public-houses advertising 
“ Martell, Hennessy & Co.’s Brandy,” and “Dunville & Co.’s best 
Whisky.” You can also get coffins cheap and wholesale—re- 
duction on taking a dozen—as well as dry colours for grinding, tin 
cooking utensils, locks and hinges, second-hand—or second-foot— 
boots, seven-and-sixpenny ulsters, fit guaranteed, genuine pork- 
sausages, tobacco, and the Police News (the two latter at the 
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same establishment). The most interesting and artistic estahlish- 
ment is the one whose window exhibits grinning masks, trick-wigs, 
bottled spangles and orient pearls, red shoes, green satin cloaks, and 
glittering swords and helmets. For this is a theatrical neighbor- 
hood. Drury Lane is the nearest home of the drama. Little 
Skelton Street being only eighty yards long has only three pablid. 
houses, a corner one at each end and onein the middle, R.L.and C! 
as stage directions tersely expressit. But not Little Skelton Street 
alone is supplied by these, or they might appear disproportionately 
numerous. Every few feet on either side shows the orifice of a 
court, “ rent,” “ yard,” “ buildings,” or “ passage,” whitewashed at 
the mouth apparently in order to give the dirt a fair chance of 
showing itself, and this short street makes up for its shortness by 
possessing vast receding depths of a more or less habitable nature 
on either side, which show that it is only an artery whose lateral 
capillaries can hold at least twice as many people as the mere 
frontage building. Little Skelton Street is only the central duct 
of an extensive system of ramifications. The life goes on in the 
crowded branches and recesses. At the dark entrance of each 
court lounges a little crowd on fine summer evenings, specimens of 
what the inside can produce in far greater numbers if it chooses 
to try, or if anything disturbs it. An ants’ nest usually has a few 
lazily moving sentinels at the surface. Graze it with your foot, 
and the ground is black with them. And they can sting. If you 
look inside you will see women seated on doorsteps nursing children, 
and conversing on topics of the day with one another, and exchanging 
opinions and relating facts of a nature quite peculiar to the locality, 
and calculated to puzzle and bewilder the traveller. The males seem 
mostly young—either children or lads just old enough to have 
hoarse, loud voices. They have pale, dirty faces, and red eyelids. 
They open cab-doors in the Strand, sell newspapers, black boots, 
and gambol sweetly on the Thames Embankment on Sunday after- 
noons. If they are strong enough, they assault unprotected and 
feeble-looking wayfarers when they find an opportunity. They 
subsist largely on herrings, tripe, whelks, high meat bought cheap 
on Saturday night, or stolen from the butchers’ stalls down in the 
not far distant Dials, gin and beer. They prefer the two latter 
forms of refreshment. When they cannot afford the necessary, 
they confine themselves to the superfluous. That is, they deny 
themselves food to get drink. 

The street itself is shabby-genteel—at least it is undoubtedly 
shabby and probably considers itself genteel, but the regions right 
and left of it are unmitigated “ rookeries,” and present in a com- 
plete form the terrible problem of retrogressive evolution—the 
Survival of the Unfit. 

One fine May evening, about six, when the sky was growing 
warmly yellow and the cry began to be heard of such as sold cats- 
meat in the streets, when the cats stalked proudly in the wake of 
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that cry, and the dogs grinned and ran about, divided in their 
. minds between following the sweet and alluring fragrance of high 
: liver in slices, and pursuing their traditional foes, the cats, Miss 
Ada Clarence appeared at the garret window of number 37, and 
{ began to water the little row of flowers spread on the leaden para- 
‘ pet. She also inspected and fed a canary, hanging out there at 
he the side of the window, and addressed it as “Sweet” and as 
\, “Pretty Dick,” formule which the bird endeavoured to repeat 
after her, receiving much encouragement thereto from his mistress. 
After this simple pastime, she turned her eyes toward the attic 
window of number 36, on the opposite side, and seemed to be in- 
terested therein. 

Miss Ada Clarence was a very pretty girl, tall, slender, well- 
shaped, blue-eyed, graceful—you will see many like her between six 
and seven in the eveying descending Endell Street or Bow Street “ 
armed with a small bag or basket. She was an actress of bur- 
lesque, that is, she had recently been promoted from the chorus 
to a speaking part—two lines containing three puns. Malicious 
friends said the minute basket she carried contained her costume 
for the stage. She had no particular parents that she was aware 
| of, and supported herself by the use of the gifts with which nature 
: had endowed her, namely, a good voice, a pretty face, keen wits, a 
: merry heart, and a shapely form. And a very honest living she 
: made. She liked fun, music, melodramas, lager-beer and oysters. 
) She was not of those who ride in victorias with the burden of un- 
: bought sealskin on their backs, and the burden of ruined young 
| men (sitting very lightly) on their consciences. She lived alone 
: in the attic in Skelton Street with the flowers and the canary 
i bird. She had very few male friends, and they were gentlemen. 
They were gentlemen sometimes in very reduced circumstances 
) too. But they managed to have little banquets occasionally where 
the “ wit was better than the wittles,” as was remarked at one of 
them, and where she shared with a few carelessly clothed happy- 
go-lucky sons of science and literature who were prepared to 
assault anyone who spoke evil of or to her, that cheerful but not 
very nourishing food called “le pain bénit de la gaieté.” 

Her name was, of course, not Clarence. What her real patro- 
nymie was—if she had one—no one knew. They talked of her as 
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“ Ada” or “the child.” She had got on very well up to two-and- 
twenty without a surname. Perhaps somebody will give her his 

, some day. 

b “ Heureux qui mettre sa cocarde 

- Au bonnet de mimi Pinson!” 


There was one just now residing over the way in the attic of 
36 who had been for some years—almost since Ada was a wild little 
girl who played hide-and-seek with London for a playground—a 
great friend of hers. In his prosperous days he had taken her to 
theatres, and shared with her many a pleasant supper afterwards, 
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where the thirst-bringing anchovies were antithetic to the thirst- 
quenching lager-beer. In his days of tribulation she had sometimes 
given him the same treat. They were not in love with each other. 
They scouted the notion. He never made a sentimental approach 
to her—and there seemed no room for sentimentalism in her. 

He now seemed to be in a state of inordinate financial depres- 
sion. So much so that he would not accept help from her. “ That 
is a bad sign,” she thought, “it means he has no hope of returning 
it.” And he used to accept—only to return. He seemed to have 
lost a good deal of the careless gaiety which he used to display in 
her society, which so few people beside herself seemed able to awake 
in him. And this girl who was above all sentiment, and considered 
love as described in books all nonsense, thought, “There must 
be some girlin the case ; just being hard up would never make him 
like that—it used rather to cheer him up than otherwise, I wonder 
what heis doing now? Writing I suppose. He is always writing—he 
does it too much. Another bad sign. He used to be lazy. It 
must be some girl. And the poor fellow is trying to get rich— 
and when he tries for things he generally gets them. And then 
he will marry her, and all the good old times will be gone for ever. 
She is a swell, I suppose, and they will live in the suburbs or in 
the country, far away somewhere—and the jolly old times will just 
be something to dream about and forget as soon as—as soon as I 
can. And he will get respectable—and I shall get old, and ugly, 
and fat. Oh 4 

She happened at this stage of her reflections to look down into 
the street, and beheld a quaint procession on the other side of it. 
First, with the serene pomp of a drum-major, walked Thaddeus 
O’Rourke, Esq., bearing in his hands a large cage containing a 
grey parrot which emitted at frequent but always unexpected mo- 
ments a loud and piercing squawk. Behind him Charley Deane 
with the shimmering, silvery, corrugated end of a large German 
sausage protruding from his coat-pocket. Beside him walked 
Jerry Carpenter carrying two bottles wrapped in newspaper. 
Behind walked Mr. Jack Miller smoking a cheap cigar and carry- 
ing two more newspaper-clad bottles. A scarlet claw of a lob- 
ster protruded from his pocket where it was associated with a 
lettuce. 

The procession halted at 36, knocked, and were admitted. A 
few minutes later two heads—Charley’s and Jerry Carpenter’s— 
appeared at the open attic window and beckoned emphatically to 
Ada. She thought :— 

“T don’t see him beckoning. He doesn’t want me now. I 
sha’n’t go.” And she took up some needlework and proceeded to 
prick her fingers severely in the effort to do one thing and attend 
to another. Then she determined to look at number 36 no longer, 
and straightway put down her work and gazed—36-wards. Then 
a third head, a head with long black hair, a face with a queer, 
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wrinkling smile on which the evening sun shone, appeared, and 
said :— 

** Ada! Come over. You are wanted.” 

“JT don’t believe it,” muttered she. “I won’t go.” And she 
snatched up a hat, put it hurriedly on, powdered her face, almost 
forgetting the farewell glance at the looking-glass, and went 
downstairs, and across the street where the door was opened to 
her by—Caspar Rosenfeld. She was greeted upstairs by a wel- 
coming cheer. On the table, among books and MSS., stood the 
bottles containing beer. Carpenter was hastily slicing the lettuce 
with a scalpel, previous to cracking the resisting parts of the 
lobster with a pair of bone-forceps. 

The parrot stood on the floor in a corner. 

“T’ve brought a spakin’ bord to cheer um up,” remarked 
O’Rourke, explanatory. “Ive taught um to whistle the ‘ Wearin’ 
of the Green.’ He swore naturally when I bought um and has 
since learned to say ‘ Sparragrass twopence a bundle,’ and E 

Here the parrot interrupted, using (only too distinctly) language 
proving that he had been born and bought up in the neighbour- 
hood of the Seven Dials, where, as is known to the London 
reader, naturalists do mostly congregate. 

“Shot up, ye baste!” 

“Tsay, Rosenfeld,” said Miller, “if the Lamp tried to ruin 
you, O’ Rourke has we hope succeeded in ruining the Lamp.” 

“Has he been writing in it ?” asked Caspar, pleasantly. 

“He has been writing about it—and to rights. And I’ve 
declined to contribute further illustrations.” 

* Noble sacrifice!” said O’Rourke. “It was not until the Jew 
baste declined to contribute his salar y though.” 

* O’Rourke and I saw Van Westerdijk,” added Miller, “and 
gave him large fragments of our mind. I don’t think he has 
had such a thorough and respectable slating since you kicked him 
downstairs, which latter event, by the way, we have given full 
publicity to. It’s nuts to the other weeklies.” 

“For these reliefs much thanks. My brains have been rather 
addled lately. I have been able to write nothing but verses, and 
there doesn’t seem to be that mysterious thing called an opening 
for verses just now. I’ve got a volume of them in existence. 
One publisher has refused it already—says it’s too morbid or too 
cheerful or too something else—don’t think I read his letter much 
more carefully than he read my works. Another has had them 
now for weeks. Has them still. Never mind. It doesn’t matter. 
Let us feast. Well Ada, how are you, and the dickie-bird ?” 

“We are very well, thanks. Why don’t you take to the stage, 
Mr. Rosenfeld ? I should think you might do something that 
way.” 

“] might make a decent gravedigger perhaps.” 

“What a nice cheerful view you seem to take of things, 
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Rosenfeld,” observed Jack Miller, “we shall see you driving a hearse 
soon.” 

“ T think I should feel more at home inside.” 

“Give us the privilege of post-morteming you first, old fellow,” 
said Carpenter, “brains like yours ought not to be lost to the 
college.” 

* What a glorious immortality for this gathering it will be if 
we are grouped together in pathological bottles some day,” said 
Miller, “on a special shelf, all to ourselves. People will pay to 
see it.” 

* Ada, would you prefer picric acid? It is a nice becoming 
colour,” suggested Charlie. “O’Rourke will, of course, be in 
absolute alcohol.” 

“If ye mean I'll be in liquor to all eternity, I scorn the in- 
sinuation—and——” 

“And accept the conditions ?” 

“If you are all going to talk like this,” said Ada, “I shall go 
back home.” 

** Hear, hear!” said O’Rourke. 

“Have you got a cruet-stand any where, Rosenfeld?” asked 
Carpenter. 

“It’s on the floor by that heap of books, along with a bottle 
of ink.” 

“Right. There isn’t much vinegar — don’t you think some 
temporary arrangement might be made with the ink? There is 
more ink in this room than any other liquor, I think. Made- 
moiselle and gentlemen, the salad is made, and the fatherly feast 
isspread. Here—let’s drag the table into the window. Two of 
you can sit on the sill, and the other two can have the chairs.” 

“T’m sorry there are no more chairs,” said Caspar—* I feel shy 
about borrowing any downstairs, as my landlady has an unhappy 
conversational monomania about arrears of rent, and refuses to 
believe in my volume of poems. Look here, Charlie, you and 
Carpenter can camp out on the floor, and we will feed you. 
O’Rourke, if you will help me take the breakables out we will 
capsise the wash-hand stand, and it will be unto you as a throne. 
I daresay some of you won’t mind drinking beer out of tea-cups 
under the circumstances.” 

These various arrangements were carried out, and an interval of 
comparative silence ensued, during which the lobster salad was 
consumed. Ada, kindly but rashly, said she had never had one 
she enjoyed so much, on which she was given some more. The 
sausage was then attacked, and the whole meal concluded with a 
wild debauch on bread and butter. Then O’Rourke arose, took up 
his parable, and said: 

“ My leedy and frinds !” 

“Oh Lor! He’s going to make a speech,” murmured Charlie, 
with his mouth full. 
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“This joyous occasion should, in my opinion, be marked in 
some special manner, and it seems to me that the best way would 
be that we should drink with due solemnity——” 

“ Trust O’Rourke for finding an excuse for drinking something,” 
said a voice from the floor. 

“‘ Should drink with due solemnity the health of our friend here 
who has lint his paleetial primmuses for our interteenment and 
divorsion. We have all known him for years in poverty and 
wealth—not much of the latter—and we can confidently assert 
we never hord um saya kind thing or do an onkind one to anybody. 
While exprissing contimpt and avorsion for mankind he has been 
tinder to women, kind to children, and a true and ginerous frind 
to his fellow-man. When he had money he spent it in helping 
his neebor by stilth, in givin’ square meals to poor divils who 
sometimes wanted um, and, if ye’ll allow me to add, Ada, in savin’ 
poor girls from goin’ wrong. All this I procleem (literally) from 
the housetop. I can’t talk to-night—the thread of eloquence was 
spint in leader-writin’ this afternoon. Long may he wave!” 

Loud applause followed this effusion, as well as a copious imbi- 
bition of beer, after which a noisy version of “For he is a jolly 
good fellow” was given, accompanied by loud squawking and the 
frequent and irrelevant statement of the price of sparragrass from 
the parrot, who was wildly excited. 

‘Speech, Caspar!” was next the general cry. 

“ Thanks, O’Rourke and friends, thanks. I can’t make a speech 
just now. I drink your healths with great pleasure all the 
same.” 

“ Why this tragic gloom, Rosenfeld ?” asked Carpenter. 

“ A feast is incomplete without a death’s head at it, I suppose.” 

It’s that girl—that girl, sang a voice eternally through Ada’s 
brain. 

This feast has gone away now where the others are. The 
remembrance of them is to us like music far away on a summer 
night. The clink of the knives—or perhaps fencing-foils—beating 
time to the chorus on the glasses, echoes in our ears sometimes 
when we sit in correct evening-dress (at rare intervals) at the 
rich man’s table, and murmur to ourselves Hans Breitmann’s iament 
for his “barty.” Those wonderful “ scratch” banquets, where the 
guest contributed what he could forage, where there were not 
enough forks, those celebrations of the fraternity of impecuniosity 
where the joke was ready, the laughter free,and the appetite 
exorbitantly disproportionate to the supply, belong to the days 
that are never to be forgotten. Though there was no champagne 
there was youth and laughter. And these together defied the 

world and the devil. The feasters are scattered, the old tavern 
has perhaps become a glittering restaurant, the tall old attic-laden 
street has perhaps been improved away. And we stray sadly round 
the ground trodden by those wandering feet long days ago and 
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wonder where the revellers are whose ghosts surround usstill. Gone 
—gone to the colonies, to the marriage-market, to the devil, to the 
House of Commons, tothe cemetery. They are great authors, and 
painters, county magistrates, physicians, prime donne, statesmen, 
fiddlers, and buffoons, and perpetual drunkards. But they all re- 
member the days when they shared together in Soho, or Bloomsbury, 
or the Rue de !’Ecole de Médicine, or Leipzig, or Vienna, the pain 
bénit de la gaieté. This may be tiresome, it may be mawkish 
sentiment, it may he a talked out subject—but, you who know— - 
is it‘not true? Youwho have left your youth behind, and are pros- 
perous, and ordered to mineral springs by your doctor, would you 
not give all. your wealth to bring back one of those by-gone 
hours ? 
“ Time rakes away his dustheap of dead roses, 
Of empty cups, of broken vows, 
Spent love, and all dim memory discloses 
The morning after youth’s carouse ; 
He shows us shades of unforgotten faces, 
We hear the voices far away 
Of revellers, who leave us still some traces 


Of songs whose echoes haunt old halting places, 
Where night was often turned to day.” 


A knock came at the door, and the landlady’s little girl brought 
Caspar a letter. “Ah,” said he. “Sally!” 

“ Yes, Mr. Rosenfeld.” 

Caspar read the letter. 

“Tell your mother to make out her bill. Take this round to 
the ‘Duke of York’ and ask them for change. Bring some 
bottles of wine—claret.” Exit Sally. 

“Brethren and sister, Mr. Marsh accepts my poems, and begs 
to enclose a cheque, as he pleasantly and delicately puts it ‘to go 
on with.’ I told him I wanted it, or I should cease to ‘go on’ 
at all.” 

After the wild howl of delight which naturally arose at this 
announcement had partially subsided, Ada said to Caspar : 

“Tam glad, but—you will leave this street now, I suppose, won't 
you? I ‘shall miss you and your pipe at the window in the 
evening.” 

“ On the whole, Ada, no. There is no knowing how long this 
money may last. The people here are clean and moderately 
honest, principally from lack of temptation to be otherwise, and 
Iam used to being here now. No, I shall not leave. Is that 
all right, Ada?” 

“Yes. That’s all right.” And she leaned out of the window 
and whistled to the canary over the way. 

“Now let us be joyful,” said Miller. “ Let us kick out the 
presiding death’s head. Tell it it’s only a common seven-and- 
sixpenny skull after all, and not even good enough for stage 
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The child Sally re-entered, saying :—“ Please, sir, mother says 
here’s the bill and thank you, sir, but the ‘ Duke of York’ say 
they don’t know nothing about no cheques, and they won’t give 
anything on it, sir.” (“Sally evidently looks on a cheque as a sort 
of pawn-ticket,” remarked Miller aside to Ada.) “ And please, sir, 
they won’t give any wine on trust, and I was to take this up to 
you, Mr. Rosenfeld, which it came whiles I was out.” 

“This” was a telegram. 

“Nice, hospitable, trusting sort of people at the ‘ Duke,’ aren’t 
they ?” said Caspar, opening the telegram envelope, “and all the 
banks are shut long ago.” 

He read the message, and stood for some time silent and motion- 
less with it in his hand. Then he looked up, and none of them 
there had ever seen such a desolate and desperate face before. 
His eyes were wide open and vacant, as if they saw something far 
off, his mouth was rigidly shut, and his cheeks showed the out- 
lines of the contracted muscles. His colour did not change much. 
Then he seemed to remember himself, and handed the telegram 
to Charlie. It said :— 

“ Carew, Sokebridge, 
“To Rosenfeld, Little Skelton Street. 

“ Tf you want to see D. again come now, she will not live much 
longer, rapid consumption, they say.” 

“ Lily will be with her,” said Charlie, “and has sent this pro- 
bably on the sly.” 

“ Will you excuse me, friends?” said Caspar. “I am afraid I 
shall have to leave you directly. Who has a timetable?” 

O’Rourke had an “ A.B.C.” 

“T can catch a train at—no—there will not be another to 
Sokebridge till to-morrow.” 

“Where from ?” said O’Rourke. 

“ Victoria.” 

“ Look at Waterloo.” 

“Good. Ihaveit. 7.15. Quick train. Give me some money 
somebody ! ” 

Those present emptied their pockets of what they had. It was 
not much. 

“It is enough,” said Caspar. “You shall have it next time we 
meet. Good-bye, you people—you are all the friends I have left 
—and you are friends. Ada—lI’m sorry I can’t entertain you 
to-night—I’m not very amusing, I’m afraid—I’ll come back and 
tell you why some day. Good-bye.” He snatched up a hat and 
ran downstairs, and soon they saw him hurrying away in a 
hansom. 

“ What is it ?” asked Ada in a whisper to Charlie. 

“ The girl he loves is dying. Read this.” 

Ada read the telegram and said, “May I keep this? He 
won't want it again.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


“THIS HOUSE IS MINE!” 


For ever and ever farewell. 
Never a cry so desolate, not since the world began, 
Never a kiss so sad, no, not since the coming of man. 


Caspar was whirled along in the evening express, and strained his 
eyes to catch the first glimpse of the far-off sea, golden in the 
sunlight of the long May evening, as the train approached the 
little red-roofed, cliff-crowning town. He looked for it many 
miles before it could come in sight, but his impatience travelled 
faster than the train. He remembered well the afternoon in early 
October when he had last travelled on that line; when the autumn 
mists made the distant woods loom mysteriously, when the green 
was overcast with a dust of rust and bronze, and the brilliant gold 
and amber billows of bracken spread over the ground among the 
tree roots, and scarlet and crimson flecks of creeper streaked and 
patched the heavy dark green ivy which climbed and clung on 
the gables and chimney stacks of the village. Thin perpendicular 
smoke-streaks hovered and had no energy to ascend through the 
windless atmosphere, and everywhere was the motionless dead 
silence of decay. That was a month after Dick’s wedding. It 
was brighter now, and the sun shone through the narrow twig 
intersected slits in the walls of dark fir trees and pale larches, past 
whose shelves and gables and thin rigid stems the train rushed 
from time to time. Caspar had never been so anxious to hurry 
through such a scene before. 

At last he did see the pale glittering far spread sea, under long 
sloping streaks of soft gray and golden clouds which stretched 
and dwindled away into points, and frayed out into overhanging 
fringes tinged with semi-transparent brown, on back-sky of the 
palest blue that was ever seen in heaven. 

Small moth-like trawling boats hovered apparently an inch or 
so above the luminous sea surface. Suddenly the train rounded 
a curve, and the red roofs of Sokebridge, on the top of its cliff, 
and the great green downs behind and inland became visible. 
Caspar could see far and away on the wooded rising ground beyond 
the town the dark perpendicular mass of the Manor House, with 
its crumbling old brick chimney stacks waiting to be lit up by 
the growing glow, that came over them every evening, 


“When the fringe was red on the westlan’ hill.” 


The engine whistled, the train slackened, and Caspar’s heart 
beat horribly. He was out of the train before it stopped, and, 
casting a rapid glance up and down the platform, left at a 
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swinging stride for -his destination. He had to walk through 
the one main street of the town, where such of the inhabitants as 
had no better occupation were standing talking together, before 
shop windows and in doorways, about each other and about the 
“ state of the foreshore.” The Sokebridge mind was always in a 
condition of tumult regarding the “state of the foreshore,” 
though it did not explain where and what the “ back” or “aft” 
shore was. Caspar remembered afterwards that he had heard and 
noticed all this conversation with a certain dull curiosity. He 
remarked the photographs, in a window, of Mr. Gladstone between 
a popular murderer and Miss Maud Branscombe. And then he 
got free of the town, and walked away past the semi-detached 
colony, past the new cement-faced Wesleyan Chapel into the 
downland, as the evening was coming on, and the sky getting 
deeper in colour. As he walked up the unswept avenue, with its 
carpet of unswept leaves, he shivered in his great-coat. There 
was round him the smell of evening and of spring. There was no 
light visible on the front side of the house. There was no wind, 
and only the far-off sound of the sea broke the deadly silence. 
When he reached the house, he found the door open, and Lily 
Carew standing in the doorway, hatless, and holding a fur tippet 
round her neck. 

“Oh! Iam so glad! I thought you were never coming.” And 
she laughed in a weak kind of way, and drew him into the hall 

“I came by the first train I could catch. How is she?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! She says she is much the same, and a 
little better, perhaps. The doctor says it is difficult to say how 
long she may last. You see he doesn’t know that she has nothing 
to last for, and that everything has acted together to kill her. 
I’m in an awfully funny state, what with sitting up, and getting 
meals anyhow, something and another, my fingers tremble, and 
I don’t know whether to laugh or cry.” This in a pitiful little 
voice that certainly had not made up its mind, and allowed itself 
finally to settle down into silence, while the owner wiped her eyes 
surreptitiously, and Caspar took off his coat. 

“ By-the-way,” said he, “ did anyone authorise you to send that 
telegram ?” 

“No; I did it of my own accord. I told nobody. If any of 
the servants see you, I shall say it’s a doctor from London.” 

“ Does she know ?” 

“She does now. I took care not to consult her till after I had 
sent it.” 

“Well done, Lily! If you do all this for your friends, what 
will you do for the man you will one day love!” 

“ Lead him an awful life, I daresay. But don’t chaff now.” 

“I’m not. You deserve to be loved by a good and happy man, 
and I think you have got your deserts. Why are you the only 
person here ?” 
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*‘ Because I am the only person she cares to have with her, and 
because he is away in London or somewhere, I suppose with that 
woman. Mr. Rosenfeld, if I were a man, I would shoot George 
Farringdon.” 

“Brave little nineteenth-century Beatrice! But tell me, as 
you seem to know, who is the woman for whose sake Farringdon 
is miles away from a sick wife who never did him wrong and 
apparently ignorant that she is ill?” 

* Oh, don’t you know? I thought everybody knew. It is that 
Mrs. Brandon that used to be here.” 

“ God of Heaven! child—you are not certain of that? It is 
only some gossip you have heard ? Try back in your recollection, 
whether you have any certain knowledge.” 

“1 know it. I know people who could tell you all about it— 
some of those fellows he knows in London. They will tell you. 
But there is no doubt about it. What’s the matter with you ?” 

“Nothing particular. 1 was only thinking how like we all are 
to those forefathers of mine in a dry land, who saw a river before 
them after a three days’ thirst, but they could not drink of it, for 
it was bitter. And our life is the river we must drink from, 
whether it be bitter or not, and there is no tree now to take away 
the bitterness. Take me to where Dick is, will you?” 

“Come this way, then. She is in her own sitting-room, on the 
sofa.” 

This was a small room on the ground floor, which looked west- 
ward, and, from her position by the still red coal fire, Dick could 
see the distant darkening woods, and the golden sky behind them, 
with a little glimpse of sea far round to the left and southward. 
The room was full of her favourite books, and contained a selected 
few of the strange and antique pieces of furniture and porcelain 
collected by the late Claudius Farringdon. George had given 
her perfect freedom as to such things, having lost even the 
pretence of an interest in them himself. Lily opened the door 
and left them, saying: 

“Don’t be long. The clergyman comes in an hour,” in a low 
voice. 

Caspar looked once at Dick’s face and hands. They alone were 
the pale witnesses of her state, her body being covered with a long 
furred jacket spread over her by Lily. 

Then he went to her side, and knelt there, and taking both her 
wan little blue-veined hands in his, and looking up into her face, 
said—for a long time it seemed, nothing. Then she smiled a 
faint glad smile, because she saw him there, and said : 

‘TI suppose this is very wrong, isn’t it ?” with a kind of attempt 
to take her hands away. 

* What do I care now? I have loved you ever since I saw you, 
and you have begun to love me, haven’t you?” He held her 
hands still. 
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“Yes,” she said, gently, “I love you, Caspar. It was stupid of 
me not to find it out sooner, wasn’t it ?” 

“ But now I know it, and you ‘now it, and well or ill it shall be 
known to both of us for ever—if there is any for ever. You will 
try and get well?” 

“Tam getting better. I feel better now than I have for some 
time before. I think it is because you are here.” 

Caspar lifted his head and looked round. The sky above out- 
side was one glowing mass of rosy flecks now, and it almost brought 
back the complexion which had once been such a component of 
Dick’s delicate beauty. 

Then Dick disengaged one hand and looked through it at the 
evening glow. “ Not much flesh there, is there, for Shylock ?” 

Caspar only replied by taking the hand back again and kissing 
it. Then Dick lay still, watching the sky, and they were both 
silent. She shivered a little, and the roseate clouds had time to 
wane and grew first brown and then purple, while one or two tiny 
stars grew out of the deepening blue before they spoke again. 
Dick pointed them out. 

“I wonder if people live in them—whether I am going to one, 
and whether they will let you come too?” 

** Where we would have a home of our own, managed our own 
way, on the strictly exclusive system, with plenty of books and 
flowers, and trespassers always prosecuted ? ” 

“T think we should have a castle to live in, one that looked red 
in the evening and morning with the sunlight, where we could 
stand on the balconies, and look far away down the river-valley, 
and over the plain, and see the villages begin to light their lamps 
in the evening, when the bats come out, and the fireflies among 
the ivy leaves and in the woods below, and the mists would come, 
and one would hear a long way off below—all the way from the 
earth to our star—some music and singing. They would sing—I 
don’t know—I think they are doing it now, only the songs seem 
mixed together, and yet not out of tune: some are the old Scotch 
tunes; then are those songs they sung when the students came 
floating down the river at Schlangenberg with their coloured 
lanterns— I can almost hear the words. Oh, what nonsense I’m 
talking! I believe I was getting sleepy. Ido get sleepy often, 
but I don’t sleep properly.” 

Caspar, he got his eyes always fixed on her face, marking each 
change. Then she began to talk rather disconnectedly : 

“You know George is losing money terribly ? They say he will 
have to sell this place, I like the place now, though I was once 
afraid of it. What colour do you call that, over the sea, far off? 
Is it green or yellow ?” 

* Something of both, I think.” 

“ Mr. Merewether is coming soon. You mustn’t let him find 
you. You must forget all about me, you know, if I get well—and 
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I am getting well. Do you want to say anything particular before 
you go?” 

**] will go directly. I have nothing to say. I have made a 
horrible mistake. I have loved you and longed for you all my 
life-—at least I think it must be all my life, it was long enough— 
and now I was talking to your poor little nurse about the 
waters they call Marah; never mind. You make up your mind 
to get well. I cannot talk to-day, I can only drivel; I'd better 

— 

“Yes. Good-bye! Oh, Caspar, I am not so sure I shall get 
well. Do you think, if I don’t, I shall see you again—ever—any- 
where ? I shall believe what you believe, you know.” 

* Darling, if all our love is wasted, if all our sorrow and sacrifice 
to honour is fruitless, and there is no help for it anywhere, for 
ever, then indeed have we drunk and drenched ourselves, and 
drowned in those bitter waters, and the devils may laugh at us for 
ever!” 

* Caspar!” 

“My darling.” 

*“You—had better—kiss me—once. For good-bye—you 
know.” 

Caspar took her in his arms, and gently put her hands round 
his neck, where they clung; and the whole room swam round with 
him, and the tears blinded his eyes as he kissed Dick on the mouth 
for the first time. 

At last he stood up, trembling. The fire had burned low, and 
more stars were shining, and the hills and quivering woods were 
dim and dark: and Dick’s hand sought his, and gently drew him 
down. She spoke no word, and he kissed her again for the last 
time. He could not have said how long it lasted; but she had 
been dead some seconds when he gently released her and laid her 
back on the couch. He almost reeled from the room, seized his 
hat and went out into the avenue. There he found himself in 
that strange afterlight which remains when the sun is long ago 
gone and the little tongues of rosy smoke and golden flame faded 
away into filmy streaks of brown and lead-colour, making the near 
trees darker than ever, and the distant ones misty and vaguely 
visible. Just such a light had first shown him Dick’s face, one 
far-off summer evening, on the bank of the German river. 

There appeared in this latter gloaming a quite other vision. A 
small, grizzly, dim apparition, in a long coat and a tall hat, ap- 
proached, saying : 

“Mr. Farringdon? No?” 

Caspar absently replied: “No; he is away. Are you the 
clergyman ?” 

* No. Iam come on business. ” 

It was an old man with a beard. Caspar started. Something 
familiar and yet horrible there: was in this obscure little bent 
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figure in the shadow of the tall trees. He seemed like some 
malevolent earth-gnome, who only emerged on such a weird night 
as this on upper earth, perhaps only such awful occasions and in 
such mystic scenes as can only be produced as was this one—by 
trees and summer starlight. Then Caspar recollected himself a 
little, and said in a short, stern voice : 

“You cannot go in now.” 

“Sorry, but i must. Iam only an agent. My orders are very 
strict.” Caspar plunged forward, exclaiming, “ You here!” and 
made a wild grasp at the beard of the venerable writ-bearer, who 
escaped him, and disappeared in the darkness. Caspar looked up 
and saw the stars whirl in fantastic dances round the deep clear 
blue, heard the crash of swords, and the thundering trample of 
horse-hoofs develop from the distant hollow murmur of the sea 
growing louder, and reeling against a tree, dropped in an unconscious, 
helpless looking heap among itsroots. His nervous system could 
no longer sustain the strong emotional strain which had been 
cumulatively imposed on it, and he fainted. 

Mr. Merewether, with the sacrament, arrived too late to ad- 
minister it, and found Lily crying convulsively, with her face on 
a dead girl’s breast, in one room; while in the hall there sat a 
small old man in a long great-coat, with a black American cloth 
bag at his feet. When asked to go, he declined. When the 
clergyman so far forgot his office as to threaten to kick him out, 
he replied: “ This house is mine. I don’t wish to disturb any- 
one, but this house is mine.” 

“Do you know that there is one dead in this house? ” 

“Yes. That makes this house mine.” 

“ Who and what are you?” 

“Nathan Rosenfeld. This house is mine. I request you, 
civilly, to leave it. Perhaps Jessie will be satisfied now,” he 
muttered. 

The servants, in the meantime, were placidly beginning a 
hot supper. 


Carrer III. 
MR&. BRANDON’S VISITORS, 


“ Mrs. BRANDON in ?” 

“T’ll see, sir. Will you step inside, please ?” 

“Thanks. Tell Mrs. Brandon I want to see her. Here’s my 
card.” 

“1 don’t know whether you can see her now, sir.” 

“Give her my card; Mr. Rosenfeld, say, wants her.” 

Mrs. Brandon was lying on the sofa,ona red and white Algerine 
carpet-rug, with a novel in her hand and a glass of brandy and 
soda on a little table. To support her in her exertions, and to 
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enable her to endure her troubles and anxieties, she had found 
doses of brandy and soda between meals an excellent specific. 

She had but recently breakfasted, and looked a little untidy and 
dishevelled, having omitted to brush her hair or adorn herself with 
a collar or cuffs, but in spite of these facts, even in that cruellest 
of times, the morning, she remained a young and beautiful woman 
to all intents and purposes. Yet hers was not the kind of beauty 
which lasts, plus a little stoutness, till five and forty. It depended 
largely on shape and colour of face and body, and on preservation 


- of due proportion between the various dimensions. 


To have grown fat, as is the unhappy destiny of too many a 
pretty Jewish woman, would have been fatal to her. That tall and 
slender body, those rather square shoulders and perfect hands and 
feet, looked as though they never could change. And the dead- 
black rippling hair crowning the straight thin black brows, gave no 
promise of turning grey, and the uniform clear tawny pallor of 
the firm flesh showed not any “ map of days outworn.” 

And yet she knew that her beauty, which was her power and 
her curse, could not last much longer. That her gently aquiline 
nose and firm chin would co-operate to make a crone’s profile one 
day before long; when she would be nothing and have nothing, 
unless she took to some one of the many unsavoury trades that 
indigence forces on old wasted women; a destiny no art could 
long foreslow. She was now dependent on her father—who only 
regarded outlay on her as bread cast on the waters—and to some 
extent on George, who, however, had only been unconsciously 
wasting on Peter the money he owed to Paul. When she ceased 
to be useful as a decoy to the venerable recluse of Castle Street, 
who could deny the probability of his dropping her with rather 
less hesitation than that with which he would give away a bad 
shilling in ostentatious charity ? 

And then? “And then more brandy and soda, my child ; more 
brandy and less soda. And then gin. It is cheaper and nastier, 
but I believe old women learn to adore it.” And the black cat 
blinked assentingly at the blazing fire, and waited for further in- 
formation from her companion and fellow-creature. 

“It is a picturesque prospect, Kitty, isn’t it? Perhaps the 
housetops of Whitechapel will suit you better than its interiors 
will me. You have equality, fo: you have no dresses to buy. You 
have quite human fraternity, for J hear you swear and see you 
scratch at one another here as much as you once did there. I 
think I can be a little younger yet, though, by an artistic touch or 
two.” And she proceeded to let down her long hair before the 
chimney-glass, and to plait it into a single tail, with a piece of 
dull red ribbon at the end. 

“It makes all the difference between a girl and a woman, Kitty. 
It looks innocent and playful, too. So do you.” 

A knock came at the door, and the maid entered, saying : 
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“ A party wishes to see you, mum.” 

“What sort of a party ?” 

* Gentleman.” 

* Old or young ? ” 

“T should say he was young, mum ; but he don’t look it exactly. 
I never seen him before.” 

“ What does he want ?” 

“He wants to see you, mum.” 

“Tell him I’m only just up, and he can send a message or call 
later.” 

“T[did,mum. He said:-‘ Tell her I want to see her. 

“ My goodness, he’s got cheek. Did he give a name? ” 

“Yes’m. Mr. Rosenfeld, he told me to tell you. Mr. Caspar 
Rosenfeld,” repeated she, reading a card. 

“ Why on earth couldn’t you say that before? Show him in.” 

Casper came into the room, very pale, his eyes flashing out of 
black caverns, his mouth set in grim style in which satire and 
savagery lurked together. Jessica rose to meet him, saying: 

“ Caspar, this is an unexpected pleasure ! ” 

“ Very likely.” 

*“T haven’t seen you for Oh, I don’t know how long—not 
to speak to you. I have seen you once or twice when you didn’t 
see me, though. Won't you sit down?” 

Caspar remained standing. Through long habit, he automati- 
cally took up his position in front of the fire. Jessica re-assumed 
her previous position on the red and white lounge. He said: 

‘Don’t talk so much, and listen. _I_ have several things to say 
to you, and I have not much time.” 

“Talk away, I have plenty of time. Sit down, do. You look 
so very much—too much—like something between the statue of 
the Commendatore and Mephistopheles, when you stand there. I 
expect to see you go through a trap, with red fire.” 

** No wonder you would rather I sat down. Now I am going to 
tell you a short story. Once ona time, in the darkest of ages, there 
lived an old man who had never been young. And the old man 
prayed in the darkness to his idol that he might live long and 
prosper well. And the answer came to him in a vision where he 
saw steps leading up to a great palace of glittering twenty-four 
carat gold. And he saw himself, a small, grey, hateful, unclean, 
claw-handed kobold, walking up the steps. Each step, on close 
inspection, proved to be a human being in a horizontal position. 
So he walked on, treading sometimes on a head, and sometimes 
ona heart. And the voice of his god, some old Sidonian devil- 
god, never driven away or exorcised yet, any more than Ashtoroth 
has been, was all round him, and over and under, like muffled 
bells, saying: ‘You shall live and you shall prosper; you shall 
reach the golden paradise. But you shall make a sacrifice to me 
for this. You shall give me the body of your daughter and the 
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heart of your son to make the first and the last steps.’ The old 
man accepted cheerfully, and tramped along. At last he came to 
the splendid temple where he was to dwell with his god for ever, 
and he stepped in. Looking behind him, he saw the steps fall 
away, out of reach, out of sight, into the darkness he and they 
sprang from. And he found that the brilliancy of the gold temple 
was not due to reflection of external light, but to the fact that it 
was white hot. The voice of the god was again heard echoing 
through the empty aisles, saying, this time in a humorous tone: 


’*You have what you asked for; I hope you like it.’ And the 


miserable old man was soon a miserable heap of grey ashes. And 
the priestesses came with dustpans and brushes, and removed him, 
and threw the dust of him over the earth glowing far down in the 
darkness.” 

“Ts that the end?” 

“There is a sequel, but it is less allegorical. The daughter 
was sacrificed to the hungry-eyed Syrian goddess, and the happy 
childish days she once knew were turned to bitterness and vile- 
ness, and sorrow and anger. And part of her fate was to help to 
spoil the life of her brother, and take from him the one thing 
that made it for a little while worth living. And now neither of 
them know what tg do or where to turn, to fly from the endless 
weariness, which is the worst of all. And it is all they have to 
look for.” 

“Look here! drop all allegory, and tell me what you mean 
exactly.” 

“Why need you try te help to kill the poor, pretty, little girl 
who never hurt you in her life? Why need you select her and 
me of all people if you wanted victims? Do you know what you 
have done? You have made it difficult for me to find bread to 
eat ; that is nothing, though I have always felt nothing but love 
and sorrow for you. You have made her life shorter, by making 
yourself the cause of half the misery of her unhappy marriage. 
You have taken away the last trace of a chance of a happy life for 
her, by gradually changing her husband from an ordinary young 
man into a Cireean swine. I suppose it is rather waste of time to 
ask why you have done all this? What good do you imagine you 
have done to yourself? I can’t suppose you would consider 
anyone else much.” 

“ Did anvene ever consider me? Why should I care for any- 
one? Are the people I have any chance of seeing or speaking to 
so particularly attractive ? Can you point out a single acquaint- 
ance I ever had who was worth taking any trouble about—except 
to get something out of ?” 

“ Jessie—you are my sister. You have led the life that has 
been made for you, you have done all that a foolish passionate 
woman, a child first bullied and then spoilt, could be expected to 
do. But you are my sister. Your lines have been hard, 1 know— 
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like mine, like mine. But why let your worst vengeance fall on 
the wrong people? I loved you always, and looked for you 
everywhere for months, till I thought I had lost you for ever. 
I find you here—now. Can I be very agreeable, and very calm, 
when you have ruined and made desolate the home of the one 
human being who ever found me worth loving. And why? I 
don’t know. Do you?” 

“‘ Have you seen her lately then?” 

“T saw her yesterday.” 

“Tn her husband’s absence, eh ? ” 

* You know he was from home. Of course, I suppose you were 
amusing him here. How do you do it? Is it his mental or 
physical charms which attract you? Did you have a jolly even- 
ing? Did you play nap and drink champagne? Is that why 
you are drinking brandy and soda now? When you see him 
again you can communicate the intelligence to him that Dick 
died last night.” 

“Died! I didn’t know it was as bad as that, Caspar, really.” 

“Yes. The announcement will come very well from your 
mouth. You can go and advise him as to the selection of a 
becoming pattern for mourning suits.” 

* Don’t, Caspar!” 

“Why do you cry? What is the use of repenting? Never 
repent. It is weak and unbecoming. It spoils the perfection of 
vengeance. It will never make you better, only more uncomfort- 
able. Go and console George Farringdon for his widowhood, and 
when you want a lasting memorial of your successful ambition, go 
and look for it in Sokebridge church-yard. Jessie, my only sister, 
I wish you good-morning.” Caspar went out into the mist of the 
London morning. The world within him seemed darker than the 
world outside, but lightning—streaked with thought. 

In the course of the day Jessica received a visit from George 
Farringdon. He had heard of his wife’s death. 

“Tam just going down by train, you know. But I wanted to 
see you a moment before I went. She was an awfully dear little 
woman.” 

“So you seemed to find.” 

“ And—and I don’t know what I'll do without her. And, Jessie, 
there is a man in possession in my house. What on earth I am 
to do I don’t know. Do you?” 

“ Pay him.” 

“T can’t. He is a beastly old Jew called Rosenfeld. Wonder 
if he’s any relation to a man I know of that name? Jessie, I 
meant to have asked you to be my wife.” 

“Did you? You are very kind” (drily). 

“ Hullo? I say, what is the matter with you?” 

“T am pretty well, thanks. Poor old boy,” she added, caress- 
ingly, “did he want comforting in his misfortunes, eh?” and she 
x2 
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stroked his head tenderly. George seized her hand and waist. 
“ Jessie!” he exclaimed, hoarsely, “ I’ve been an awful fool all my 
life 43 

“Don’t say that—George ” (tenderly). 

“But I’ve had some awful warnings. I believe you are about 
the only human being in the world that cares for me -s 

“To you George ?” (very tenderly—and not releasing herself 
from his arms). ‘ Well?” 

.  Tve no wife, no home, no money, and no friends—the chaps I 
know, and even lent fivers to sometimes—they cut me now.” 

“You used to say it was good form to know the right people, 
didn’t you ?” 

“ Well, I suppose I’m not the right people now. I’m beginning 
to learn human nature a little. I mean to begin again, straighter. 
Jessie, I—I like you more than anyone I ever saw, I believe. 
Will you help me to fight the world? Damn the world! I’m 
not good at fighting it. Will you take me for a husband? You 
know me pretty well by this time.” 

“T think I do,” she replied, looking up softly into his face. 
* Listen, George. Do you remember writing a letter once to your 
father, just before your marriage, in which you said x 

“Oh, I say! I didn’t mean all that you know—at least 

* At least you didn’t know I should read it. And do you re- 
member the time when you and your father thought and talked 
of me as you might of a horse you wanted to sell, or a slave you 
had bought, and were a little ashamed of ? Supposing I were to 
forgive you all that—all the wreck of my life he made—all the 
contempt you expressed—-—” 

*“ Oh, if you would! It’s all so long ago, and we are so different 
now—at least I am, and I suppose he is.” 

“ Exactly, and I am much the same.” 

“Will you forgive me, Jessie?” George clasped her still 
tightly in his arms, and breathed hard, breathed brandy. 

“No!” exclaimed she, suddenly extricating herself, and stand- 
ing before him, flashing lightnings of defiance. “We do not 
forgive. An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth for us. The 
‘beastly old Jew, called Rosenfeld,’ is my father, who sold me to 
yours. Caspar Rosenfeld, his son, your friend and adviser, and 
your wife’s lover, is my brother. You have paid us our revenge. 
Go and weep now on your ‘dear little woman’s’ grave!” 

George went out. On the threshold he met Dr. Van Westerdijk. 

“ Are youin this plot too ?” asked George, in a quiet, savage voice. 

“T to not onderstant. You seem distressed. It is natural. 
You ‘ave lost a woife,a sharming wife whom you favlued so moch. 
I go to win one. Mrs. Brandon is vot you call engaged to me,” 
remarked the little doctor, smiling. 

“Congratulate you both.” And George walked forth into outer 
darkness. 


” 
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At this date Dr. Van Westerdijk and his fascinating wife are 
occupying themselves in various continental towns in relieving 
of their superfluous cash, by various safe and ingenious methods, 
young and foolish English gentlemen who stray across their path, 
and are much looked up to and sought after in the circles they 
adorn. They are know as the Baron and Baroness Van Westerdijk. 
Their existence is like that of the swallows—migratory. And 
they usually leave no trace behind them, except a bitter memory 
in the minds of many creditors. The Baron will no doubt make 
a fortune, retire, and take to honesty at the eleventh hour, not 
from any sentimental attachment to that state or quality, but 
because he will then find it, as he does its opposite at present, 
the best policy. 


CuaPTer IV. 


Und du bist todt, mein todtes Kindchen ... 
. Klaglieder die Nachtigallen sangen 
Die Sterne sind mit zur Leiche gegangen 


THE town, or village, of Sokebridge stands, as has been said, over 
the sea, on a cliff. Not a stern and majestic stone cliff, aere 
perennius, but a brown, land-slipping, outline-changing, mutable, 


and muddy cliff. Inland, behind the town, rises a green wooded 
dawn, gashed by quarrymen into great grey wounds here and 
there. Near the foot of this down a spur projects seaward—an 
abrupt and blunt promontory, ending in a red earthy precipice 
some fifty feet above the nearest buildings; and on this promon- 
tory is a level plateau, large enough to carry groups of sombre fir 
trees, surrounding the churchyard and old parish church of Soke- 
bridge, whose square grey tower rises from amid the dark tree- 
tops. 

You cannot see much of the churchyard until you have climbed 
the combination of zigzag path and paved stone stairs once scaled 
by the weekly worshippers. When you get there, you find an 
ancient Norman church, rich with ivy and lichen outside; bare, 
damp and unadorned, save by its own antiquity, inside. Old 
helmets hang on its whitewashed walls, and old flags are heaped 
in corners. The ladders leading to the leaden platform of the 
tower are rotten, and rungs are missing. The windows are of 
plain transparent glass, which gives the interior the damp pallor 
of a dead church. The high old pews are worm-eaten, and some 
have fallen together helplessly. The organ is dumb. No one 
worships here now. A few old residents have the right of burial, 
but public worship is carried on in the new church on the cliff 
below, with all modern accessories and comforts. The only sacred 
words the old church has re-echoed to for years back are these: 
“Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live, and 
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is full of misery. He cometh up and is cut down like a flower; 
he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” 
Tourists come and stare at it. Young shopgirls with their lovers 
occasionally visit it on Sunday afternoons, but the fir-trees give 
them an eerie chill, and they go down again. And the church 
stands there alone. 

Old inhabitants remember weddings to have been held in it, 
and “ prayers for those at sea.” Legends tell how in, 


“The dark backward and abyss of time,” 


attempts had been made to build the church on the lower level, 
where it would have been obviously more convenient, and how the 
stones were miraculously translated nightly to the higher, until 
the builders gave in, saying it was the saints or the devil that 
decreed the change. Posterity are under obligations to whichever 
power it was which placed the old pile in its present admirable 
position—as an object of contemplation. It dominates the town, 
and over-peers from its solemn and dignified solitude among the 
trees the upstart villas and cottages of yesterday, and remains the 
grey incarnation of many centuries, in which men have been 
baptised, married, and buried, cycle after cycle, ever since Christian 
men have been dwelling around it. And the fir-wood is fitted to 
surround it. There is a sad, bleak, and solemn beauty about these 
fir-trees, which makes them a fit setting for the ancient and 
deserted church. And in this churchyard, one still May day, 
Dick Farringdon was buried. And in the silent summer night 
that followed, Caspar Rosenfeld walked through that fir-wood, in 
the deep darkness, under black branches that allowed some stray 
sunshine to pass at rare intervals, until he came to the low stone 
churchyard wall, over which he climbed, and made for the newly 
made mound of clay which covered all that was left of his lost love. 
And he was alone with her, and the stars above them both. And 
he knelt down and kissed that clay mound, and muttered tlirough 
it to the dead ears below: “ My dead darling, the fight was too 
long for you, and you have left me to fight alone. And I shall be 
alone always now, I wish I were with you, there, in the warm 
earth, out of the way of all men for all time, for I shall never see 
your dear true eyes again, or live the life I might have lived, with 
you to make it beautiful; I could have lived for you, and worked 
for you, and died for you; and you—you have died instead. You 
have chosen well. I am tired, I want to rest with you, I am 
weary of the sky and sea—good night, my darling!” And he 
stayed there motionless and silent. And what he thought, lying 
on that damp clay heap, no man shall dare to say. At last he 
rose and strode down the steps and zig-zag path, with a strange, 
wild light in his eyes, as they looked out of his tangled black 
hair; he had forgotten his hat and left it above near the grave. 
And on the steps he met an upturned face, that the starlight 
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revealed to be George Farringdon. “Ah! I have been looking 
for you,” observed Caspar. 

“ What for?” 

“To kill you. And I couldn’t do it better than here and now.” 

Farringdon laughed uneasily and replied: 

“Risky thing to do, eh, in this nineteenth century. Coroner, 
you know, jury, Marwood, and all that.” 

“Haw! Don’t prattle to me about danger. Do you think I, 
here, at this moment, would not welcome the worst death man 
could kill by? Look here, you killed her! The death of my 
dead love up there,” he shouted, pointing with one arm, and 
shaking Farringdon like a rag with the other, “is on your soul to 
all eternity, and you dare pour out your half-drunk drivel about 
Marwood to me, who will throw you down that steep there whether 
I go with you or not!” 

“ You are mad!” said the other, still more uncomfortable. 

“Mad? Of course. What of that? What is the use of 
arguing then with a madman ?” 

“Tsay, I won’t stand this! Ill have you arrested! I'll have 
you hung! I'll have you blackballed! T’l—— Oh Rosenfeld, 
I’m talking rot. I wish to H—Il you would kill me, or that I had 
the courage to do it myself. I thought myself superior to her, 
and it maddened and degraded me to find I was inferior. You 
don’t know how fond of her I was!” 

He nearly said “ How I loved her,” but his customary shyness 
of using expressions he considered peculiar to romances and plays, 
prevented his words breaking their pitiful honds of convention. 
Even at this supreme moment oscillating on the verge of probable 
annihilation, he was afraid of seeming ridiculous to his antagonist 
by the use of a romantic phrase, as he considered the best. word in 
any language to be. Caspar relaxed his hold. “I shall miss her 
now, awfully,” added Farringdon. 

“ Will you ? Poor devil—I suppose you did once love her as 
much as animals like you can love anything. George Farringdon, 
shake hands.” 

Farringdon held out a cold perspiring hand. One may perspire 
when in the power of an apparent lunatic on the edge of a 
precipice, especially if one has been indulging in hot whisky and 
water, which under certain circumstances, becomes a sudorific. 

“Now go, and never let me see your face again.” 

And Caspar went down the steps once for all. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Farringdon. “ He’s not safe!” 

And this man went and deposited an expensive and dexterously 
woven wreath of white camellias on his wife’s grave, and returned, 
of course not forgetting his hat. 

When Caspar passed through the bar of his hotel, they were 
just closing. He was muttering to himself some line, and the 
flippant barmaid, who admired hin, said : 
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“ Did you speak, sir?” 

Caspar looked up. 

“JT? Yes,my dear. I said this life would be a Dance of Fools, 
were it not a Dance of Death.” 

“ Whatever do you mean, sir?” 

“1 don’t know. I beg your pardon.” 

* He’s had as much as he can carry, I think,” said a facetious 
barman, who admired the barmaid. 

Caspar overheard the remark and said: 

* More, my friend, more! Good night.” 


CHAPTER V. 


SCHLANGENBERG. 


For a year or two after taking his degree and license to kill and 
cure, Charley Deane resided at home to study, keep his relatives 
company, and wait for an available practice to come into the 
market. He and Lily railed on each other as usual, but with 
intervals of more serious conversation at times, showing that each 
was older and had seen more of the strange and solemn realities 
of life and death, than in the now distant days when they used to 


dress up and murder Hamlet. Mrs. Deane was very old now, but 
gave every indication of becoming a good deal older before they 
lost the kindness of her old grey eyes, and the majesty of her 
white hair for ever. Miss Deane was energetic as usual. 

And one summer afternoon, in a secluded part of the garden 
this conversation took place. 

“ Lily,” said Charley. 

“Well!” 

“] haven’t heard from Caspar for a year. I suppose he is cir- 
cumambulating the terraqueous globe by himself.” 

* Poor fellow!” 

“What an awful mess he has made of his life!” 

“ Perhaps he will get all right again, by-and-by.” 

“If you mean by ‘all right’ the same as we first knew him, he 
never will. Ihave not known him these years for nothing. He 
will work, no doubt, and perhaps do better work than ever. He 
will joke and laugh too, perhaps. Men do, I believe, sometimes 
—that sort of men—when all the joy has been rent out of their 
life for always; a kind of lightning before death. And I think 
he will be kinder than ever to some, and fiercer than ever to 
others. But nothing will make him forget.” 

“ Charley, shall we go and see Dick’s grave again ? ” 

“Right. We will. Come along.” And they walked to the 
old churchyard on the hill. Lily was silent and subdued. There 
were no tears in her eyes when she stood by that grave, only a 
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kind of ferocity. At last she said: “I should think they had 
angels enough, without wanting her.” 

“Angels? Bosh. She joined them of her own accord if any- 
one ever did.” 

Long pause. 

“ Lily.” 

“Yes?” 

“Come here. Come closer. Let me look at you.” And his 
eyes asked a question as they looked down into his. And hers 
appeared to answer his in the affirmative, for as they left the 
churchyard, Lily said : 

“But what on earth will they say at home ?” 

“Oh, we have both had our own way with them too long to 
think of giving it up now.” 

By the time they got to the front door they were indulging in 
conversational sparring as usual. 

“T can’t think,” said Miss Deane, “how it is you two never 
manage to be in proper time for tea.” 

Later in that summer they two deserted the homely tea-table 
altogether, and the breakfast and dinner-table as well ; and might 
have been-seen one day breakfasting, chattering, looking at fir- 
crowned crags and ruined Burgs, and making derisive remarks 
on their fellow-creatures on board the Rhine steamer Kaiser 
Wilhelm. Charley explained things, inventing where authentic 
information gave way, and smoked German cigars lazily and con- 
tinuously, with a soft felt hat pulled over his eyes in the direction 
in which the sun blazed in under the deck-awning. Lily stood 
up, excited and delighted, with a small opera-glass, and called 
attention to the various phenomena on the banks. 

The next day they travelled in a train. Charley had taken 
their tickets and kept the destination a secret. All Lily saw was 
a series of stations, each provided with a Herr Bahnhofs- 
Inspektor in a scarlet flat cap, who stood on the platform 
apparently to greet the train and dismiss it with a pastoral 
benediction, a benevolent old guard, who looked hot and cindery 
as to the forehead, and wore his cap on the back of his head, and 
came and made kind but unintelligible remarks to them suddenly 
through the window, while the train was in mid-career. 

“JT feel rather like Alice in the train in the Looking-glass 
country,” said Lily, “but I suppose you and he know where the 
train is going.” 

“I think they’ve lost the way. He came to ask me if I remem- 
bered it.” 

“T regret with tears how in earlier years I wholly neglected 
my geography. I have no idea of distance and direction. I 
shouldn’t be the least surprised this afternoon to find myself in 
Berlin, or Vienna, or Paris, or Rotterdam. Rotterdam is on the 
Rhine somewhere, isn’t it ?” 
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* More or less.” 

“ What is that stuff growing in the fields, with large shining 
leaves ?” 

“That is the stuff they make German cigars of. Some call it 
tobacco, but opinions differ.” 

“ We are getting into mountains again, and woods—look !” 

“Yes; so we are.” Charley looked at his watch. “ We shall 
stop soon.” They did stop soon, in a station which was not very 
unlike other stations, except that it was pale red. “ We get out 
here,” said Charley. 

As they got on to the platform and walked about, waiting for 
the disentanglement of their modest luggage, Lily exclaimed : 
* Look, Charley! Aren’t those students ?” 

Four or five stalwart young men, with plump, square, scarred 
faces, and small green caps, were walking up and down the platform, 
with a certain lordly air of owning the neighbourhood generally. 

“Yes; they are some of the Guestfalia. You will see plenty 
more. There is a university here. Ah! there are our things.” 
And Charley sought a porter, whom he shortly started off with a 
truck. “ That’s all right. Now we will walk.” And they walked 
across the dusty and dazzling Bahnhofs Platz into a tall, narrow, 
and shady street, gay with coloured awnings over shop windows, 
painted outer shutters, and warm-coloured, fantastic roofs. After 
about five minutes’ walk, they came to a large open square, with 
an antique and highly decorative pump in it. 

** Now look up,” said Charley, as he got dexterously out of the 
way of two scarlet-capped youths, who appeared to be too short- 
sighted to observe that anybody else was in the path of their 
proud promenade, who nevertheless favoured the pair with a calm, 
superior, and pensive stare. Above the town was a dark green 
mountain, now visible through the break in the street’s con- 
tinuity. On the side of it stood the tall fagade of a magnificent 
ruin, round which the hot, sun-lit air quivered. “ Do you know 
where you are now ?” 

“It is beautiful. Know where we are? My dear boy, I knew 
from the moment we started this morning, but I thought you 
expected me to remain plunged in mystery and wonder.” 

* Ah, well, it wasn’t such a difficult thing to guess. This is the 
Ross-Platz; that is the Grand Ducal and Imperial Town Pump ; 
there is our hotel, the old ‘ Kron-Prinz ;’ and yonder is our Dieust- 
mann unloading. I'll go and pay him.” 

*“ Couldn’t we go up there this afternoon ? ” 

“Tt would be boiling hot, and full of Baedeker. We'll go at 
sunset. In the mean time we will have some grub somewhere, 
and rest.” 

*T suppose they will give us food in the hotel?” 

“Of course they will, if you like. But I know a trick worth 
two of that. You just wait.” 
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Then Charley secured rooms and paid the Dieustmann. 
“ Now look here, let’s get into this carriage. Jump in; I'll tell 
him where to go,” observed Charley, lighting his tenth ten- 
pfennig cigar. They drove across a bridge over a brown river, 
which gave Lily a sudden and delighting first impression of the 
green Schlangen-thal, curving away into purple space, and the 
yellow village and steeple-dotted plain into which it opened. The 
cab stayed and was dismissed at the entrance of a shady garden 
cver whose entrance, on a white curving board, was the title, in 
Gothic capitals: Garten-Wirthschaft. There were only a few 
elderly women and children there. 

“Let us take this table,” said Charley, “and we can see the 
view. So. There now, Fraulein, kindly give us some calf-cutlets 
and a couple of viertels of red wine, and we will bless you. Now, 
Lily, you can see it all. There is the town, and here are we. 
You can take it all in without my doing guide-book.” 

After a long pause, Lily said, “I think it is the most beautiful 
place I ever saw.” 

“So people say who have seen more places than either of 
us.” 

“ Look, there are three students just coming in. What sort 
are they ? Oh, look, I didn’t see that, before ; there is a coloured 
shield on the tree they are sitting down under.” 

“That is their table, and the shield bears their colours. They 
belong to a club, you know. This is the garden where they take 
their Friihschoppen—that’s beer before lunch, with a band playing 
on Sunday mornings.” 

“ But that must be awfully unwholesome.” 

“It’s awfully nice, and I don’t care who gainsays it. Did you 
ever hesitate between what was nice and what was wholesome ? 
Did anybody ever, when they had youth, strength, and spirits.” 

“Look at them drinking the beer. Are they always cere- 
monious like that?” 

“Rather. They may be livelier and noiser, but they always 
treat beer-drinking with due respect, as the most serious thing as 
well as the highest privilege in life.” 

They were close to the table where the valiant youths in dark 
blue muffin caps and tricoloured breast bands were seated, one of 
whom Charley overheard remarking: “ Lauter Engliinder.” 

“Ja. Die ist doch’n hiibsches Midel, so hubsch habi noch nit 
hier gesehe.” 

“Du wirst, ner verliebter Fuchs, Flick. Bist mir auch bier 
schuldig.” 

* Kommt der mein Rest-nach!” 

“ Pros’t, Flick. Das miidel ist wirklich colossal.” 

“Do you understand what they are talking about ?” said Lily, 
observing that the three students were eyeing them furtively. 

“They are making complimentary remarks about you.” 
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*“T only caught a few words. Was it me they were saying was 
colossal ? ” 

“ Tt was.” 

“J don’t call that complimentary. And the German girls I’ve 
seen are not so very small.” 

‘Colossal in the mouth of a German student is complimentary 
to whatever noun-substantive he applies it. I just know that 
much. You are the noun-substantive. Now I will tell you a 
story. Some years ago two travellers might have been seated 
one summer evening at this very table, if it hadn’t been nearly 
too dark under the trees to see anything. The younger and 
shorter of the two had finely chiseled features, and a form which 
might have been the model of the original Antinous plus a glass 
of Schlangenberger beer and an eye-glass. His name was Charles 
Deane, and he was a wandering medical student.” 

“He is wandering a little now, I think.” 

“Don’t interrupt. The elder and taller was sallow, sun-tanned 
by many a clime, and plenteously swart-haired. He was called 
Caspar Rosenfeld, and his profession a little mixed. Just then it 
consisted of being philosophic guide to anyone’s erring footsteps 
but his own. And along that dusty road below you there came 
in a carriage in a cool of the twilight—well, I can’t joke about 
that—one whom he saw then for the first time. One whom—you 
know. I only wanted to tell you how we were sitting in the place 
where the pitiful old story we all know began. He was sitting 
where you are, and I where I am. These are very likely the 
same chairs. It is certainly the same table, for here is the com- 
mencement of an attempt to carve my name.” 

“Oh! Where? Let me look? Poor Caspar, I wonder where 
he is!” 

“ And in the ‘Kron-Prinz,’ where we will dine by-and-by, we two 
were introduced to Dick Menteith. Done your cutlet ? Ah! well, 
I'll smoke again, and we will rest. Look here, Lily, we'll astonish 
those Burschen if you'll attend to my simple instructions. You 
say, audibly and distinctly, ‘ Prosit!’ and drink when I make a 
remark to you in German, and keep your eye on them.” 

“ All right!” 

And Charley took up his wine and said : 

“ Du, steigt dir Was!” 

* Prosit !” replied Lily, with decision, emptying her glass and 
smiling. 

The process had the desired effect. The students started and 
stared, began a low and guttural gabble among themselves as to 
how much of their previous criticism might or might not have 
been understood, and finally ordered three more half-litres of 
beer. 

“They have had four glasses each,” said Lily, with some slight 
anxiety. 
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“Oh, that’s nothing! I’ve had eleven in the course of an 
evening, and argued metaphysics with Caspar afterwards.” 

“Well, you were a pig, and you shan’t do so now you're with 
me.” 

“ Oh, you'll find it’s very good. I will be several pigs if I like.” 

After a long rest and desultory chatter, of which the above is a 
fair specimen, they left the garden and strolled back to the town, 
roaming from shop to shop, inspecting the old church, with the 
little stalls for small ware round its base, outside, lounging in the 
shady promenade where the chestnut trees were, and making an 
excellent dinner later at “The Kron-Prinz.” After dinner, when 
Lily had quite lost count of the cigars her lord and master had 
smoked, that gentleman lit another, and they started for the 
Castle. From its terrace they saw the day die gloriously, and the 
lights begin to glimmer down below, when Charlie told of many 
things we know already; and they walked up and down, watching 
the night come on and listening to the band playing selections 
from “ Siegfried” in the neighbouring garden. Suddenly Lily 
said : 

“ Look—at the other end, leaning on the, parapet, reading— 
there’s someone else.” 

“ Daresay.” 

“ Let’s go and look.” 

* All right, if it amuses you. Hullo—why ah !—after all, we 
might have known this was the place to find him.” 

The stranger turned and looked at them. It was Caspar— 
Caspar, with little streaks of iron-grey about his temples and a 
little corrugation between his brows. That was all the difference 
they saw. He shook hands saying: 

“T thought I should see this some day. Bless you, my 
children !” 

“What the devil do you mean by ignoring our existence so 
long ? ” said Charlie, with husky ferocity. 

“I beg your pardon. I will not so err again: 


“«Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, ete.’ 


It is a beautiful place, Mrs. Charlie, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Awfully. Weren’t you reading just now ?” 

“Yes. An old friend of mine, this book. Don’t you recognise 
it?” 

“Yes—Oh, listen! What a beautiful thing they are playing 
now—what is it ?” 

“A Volkslied. The music is however by Mendelssohn. They 
often play Volks-lieder-pot-pourrt here. Hear the people ap- 
plauding ! ” 

“They have begun it again—oh, I seem to know it somehow. 
Do you know what it is about, Mr. Rosenfeld ?” 
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“Yes. Do you want the words? I can write them and the 
tune for you if you like. It is: 


“« Es ist Lestimmt Gottes Rath 
Dass man vom liebsten was man hat 
Muss scheiden ;’ 


and so on. It’s common enough.” 

*T should like to have it very much, please. I wonder why we 
like melancholy music so much, even when we have no reason to 
- be more melancholy than usual ourselves? I wonder in the same 
way why one takes pleasure in reading a sad poem, or seeing a 
tragedy.” 

“What pleasure or other profit some people find in seeing 
tragedies I never could imagine, unless it is to decide a bet 
whether an actress’s hair is her own, or her lace real. But I 
think the answer to your question is this: Some of us have what 
I may call a hereditary memory—one which is not only full of 
our own experience, but has something like the traces of useless 
anatomical appendages, long ago worn out and left behind among 
the mastodons and monkeys, as far as any practical meaning in 
them goes. But they tell a tale. There they are—how got they 
there ? So we may have rudimentary recollections. There is the 
sensitiveness Lo influences which just fail in putting you in mind 
of the sorrow people have suffered ages before you were born. 
You don’t really recollect anything of your own to be sorry about, 
perhaps, but you feel vaguely that you share the heritage of 
sorrow of all the ‘children of the world, simply because you are 
of them. And as the edge of sorrow is blunted by time and the 
torturing fiend of recollection becomes at last a tender nursling 
of the mind even in one human life, how much more tender and 
soothing can that sadness become which is only the echo borne 
or the dream seen of the far-off long-dead men and women ? ” 

“Tsn’t that rather like what we call sympathy ? ” 

“If you prefer it to the philosophers’ dictum that sympathy is 
the fear of like suffering in ourselves. You see, I’ve been so long 
in Germany now that I have got into the region of dream- 
speculation.” 

“What are you doing now, old fellow?” said Charley. 

“Well, I’ve taken to writing poetry, or what I call such. 
Verses, as Heine held, are perhaps as good an urn to put the 
ashes of one’s life into as another—if it would only hold them.” 

* And do you mean to devote your life to that now ?” 

“ My life? Ido not know at all what to do with that. I wish 
somebody would take the article off my hands at a valuation, as a 
second-hand commodity largely damaged by the owner, so as to 
be of very little further pleasure or profit to him. But I don’t 
suppose anybody wants it, and I am very much of anybody’s 
opinion.” 
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“ Poor desolate old wandering Jew!” said Charley, laying his 
hand on Caspar’s shoulder, “ come away down with us.” 

“Not now, thanks. There is going to be a thunderstorm up 
here to-night, I think, and I want to be in it. I'll see you to- 
morrow.” 

“ Excuse us half a minute, Lily. Come to the other end of the 
platform, Caspar, I want to speak to you.” 

They walked along, while Lily stood looking at the many 
twinkling lights of the town below. 

“Look here,” said Charley, “will you give a straightforward 
answer to a question ?” 

“T’ll make an effort.” 

“We will suppose, as is very likely, that there will be a 
thunderstorm by-and-by. Do you mean to walk about in the 
woods here till you get struck? I know a storm here in summer 
generally wipes out about six large trees.” 

“No, I don’t. I don’t hanker after a picturesque suicide. I'll 
take whatever comes now. It can’t be worse than what is gone. 
I may as well live on as not. My own affairs are nothing to the 
countless misery of millions through all time to now. They bore 
it, and they bear it still. Why not I too? Poor old humanity is 
like Ixion, and as a wheel the daft world spins.” 

* Won’t you come down with us, old man?” 

“Not now. Go now, take your wife away. I’m very glad to 
see you both, but I can’t yet talk wholesomely. When I can, I'll 
come and see you.” 

* Lily,” said Charley afterwards, “we must look after that 
fellow. He is an awfully friendless man. You see he has so 
many corners for people to hit themselves against, and get hurt. 
Work will do him good, but friends more.” 

** Leave him alone now. Some day he will find a girl who will 
understand him, and then he will be better.” 

“Can any girl ever stop his ears to the echo of old times?” 

“ Perhaps.” 





HOW LORD MAYOR JINGELL MISSED HIS TITLE. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. 


My Lorp Mayor and my Lady Mayoress sat at breakfast in their 
private parlour, in the Mansion House. His lordship, who had 
begun life as simple Jacob Jingell, a butterman’s boy, was perhaps 
sixty-two or sixty-three years of age. A long white beard gave a 
certain dignity to a countenance not otherwise impressive, and if 
he could have continued in a sitting posture, with his lower person 
concealed under a mahogany table, you would have said that he 
was a venerable and fine-looking old gentleman. But, as his 
friends and apologists remarked, he “spoiled himself” when he 
stood up, for it was then perceived that he was short and stumpy, 
expanding a good deal more in the neighbourhood of the waist- 
band than was compatible with a graceful or dignified deportment. 
Her ladyship was a year or two younger than her husband, with a 
profusion of tight iron-grey ringlets, and an exceedingly homely 
face. 

His lordship had just uttered a slight complaint against the 
quality of the coffee, and her ladyship had reproached him with 
having grown fastidious since his elevation to the mayoralty. 
Her precise words had been, “Jacob, I never see a man think so 
much of his victuals as you’ve done since you’ve been Lord Mayor 
of London. Time was when you didn’t know good coffee from bad. 
Remember what you’ve been, Jacob ; remember what you’ve been.” 
And as his lordship generally declined upon principle to remember 
any date earlier than that of his election to the civic chair, he had 
not received with a particularly good grace this gentle reference 
to the lowly past. 

But the little connubial squall had blown over, and the horizon 
was clear again. The worthy pair were busy with their letters, of 
which there was a goodly pile. 

Her ladyship’s budget consisted for the most part of epistles 
from relatives and friends in her little native town, in a thriving 
midland county. Her kinsfolk and acquaintance, one and all, had 
shown themselves assiduous correspondents, since Jacob had at- 
tained to the highest place in the Corporation of London. She 
herself had no idea that her family connections were so numerous, 
and was fairly astonisned by the number of elderly ladies, married 
and single, who claimed to have been her nearest and dearest 
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friends at school. The writing in many of these epistles exhibited a 
devious, not to say a crooked tendency, and the grammar would have 
given Lindley Murray the toothache. But these and other defects 
were more than counterbalanced by the warmth of sentiment with 
which each and every writer suffused her pages. The burden of 
most of these letters was the same; two or three sheets of felici- 
tations, and a postscript containing the more or less delicately 
couched desire of the writer for a share in the spoils of office. — 
The mayoralty of London is a goodly carcase, and the birds of prey 
were many. 

His lordship’s correspondence took a wider range, but being 
altogether official, we are not concerned with it. Suffice it to 
say, that when he had finished reading he applied a red silk 
pockethandkerchief to his brow and asked for another cup of 
coffee. 

“ Jacob, did you ever think it would be like this when you came 
to be Lord Mayor o’ London ?” asked the Lady Mayoress, half in 
compassion, and half in pride, as she pointed to the rampart of 
letters which the Lord Mayor had reared around his plate. 

“No, Maria, I did not; and between you and me, my dear”— 
here his lordship looked round to be sure that none of the six-foot 
lackeys were within hearing—“ busy times in the old days, when 
I carried the basket twice round the town before dinner, weren’t 
anything at all to this.” 

“ Well, never mind, Jacob; you’ve got through eight months of 
it in first-rate style ; and please goodness we'll both of us get our 
reward before the year is out,” said her ladyship. 

“Tt ought to bea baronetcy, Maria, at the least! it’s worth 
nothing less,” said his lordship, and already he saw himself leaving 
office at the end of his term, with the proud title of “ Alderman 
Sir Jacob Jingell, Bart.” 

“A knighthood will be better than nothing, my dear,” said his 
wife, who was of a practical turn. 

* Baronet or knight, knight or baronet, it shall be!” said Lord 
Mayor Jacob; and added, “and if all goes proper to-night, I think 
twill be as good as settled.” 

“T don’t feel exactly comfortable about to-night, Jacob,” said 
her ladyship, moving uneasily in her chair. “It’s something we 
haven’t done before, and a long way out o’ the common.” 

“Out o’ the common? I should think it was,” exclaimed his 
lordship. “But don’t you see, Maria, that’s just where our 
chance lies.” 

“ Ah, yes, indeed.” 

“°Tisn’t every Lord Mayor gets a chance of entertaining a Russian 
prince at his private table, quite, as you might say, my dear, ong 
fameel.” 

“Ah! and such a Prince!” said the Lady Mayoress. 

“ And such a Prince!” echoed his lo-dship. 
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“ What’s his name, Jacob, for I never can remember it ?” 

“ To speak truth, Maria, I have the same sort o’ trouble myself ; 
but I’ve got it on the card,” replied his lordship, and turning to 
a writing-table behind him, he took up a visiting card which lay 
upon it. “There it is, my dear, as large as life; and a wonderful 
name too, if you only knew how to call it.” 

The card was inscribed with the name of Prince Dmitry Ivano- 
vich Trubetskoi. 

My Lord Mayor and my Lady Mayoress eyed it with looks com- 
pounded of wonder, admiration, and respect. 

“ *Tis something, after all, to be Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
and entertain parties with names like that,” said her ladyship. 

*°Tis so, Maria,” answered his lordship. 

“A wonderful great name, as you say, Jacob,” observed the 
Lady Mayoress. 

“For my part, however, give me one that slips out a little 
easier,” said his lordship. 

“How we're going to say this name, I don’t know,” said the 
Lady Mayoress, uneasily. 

“T’ve thought of that same, Maria,” answered his lordship, 
“and it seems to me we don’t need to say it at all.” 

“What d’ye mean, Jacob?” and the countenance of the Lady 
Mayoress lightened perceptibly. 

* All we’ve got to do,” replied the chief magistrate, “is to stick 
to ‘ Prince,’ simple ‘ Prince.’ This way, ‘ how d’ye do, Prince ?’ 
‘Warm weather, Prince?’ ‘ Another slice o’ salmon, Prince ?’ 
‘The pleasure of a glass o’ wine with you, Prince?’ ‘ Well, and 
how’s things in Russia, Prince?’ and so on, my dear, and so 
on.” 

* Well, now that’s what I call real clever!” exclaimed her lady- 
ship, delightedly. “To be sure ; we don’t need to say nothing but 
‘ Prince,’ all the while.” 

“ That’s it, Maria; and ’twill seem more friendly and familiar, 
too.” 

And my Lord Mayor and my Lady Mayoress chuckled with 
pleasure at the cleverness of my Lord Mayor. 

* And now, Jacob,” said her ladyship, presently, “ it’s time you 
got ready for the Council.” It was Thursday, and the day of 
meeting of the Court of Common Council, over whose deliberations 
the Lord Mayor presided. 

The bell was rung, and a brace of shapely and beautiful footmen 
entered, bearing a crimson robe, trimmed with fur, and a great 
three-cornered hat, decorated with black ostrich feathers. When 
his lordship was arrayed in these, he looked like a little old 
gentleman, got up to act a comic charade, in clothes made for 
somebody else. He himself, however, was quite satisfied with the 
effect, and so was my Lady Mayoress, who whispered him that he 
looked elegant. He went out, bidding his wife see to everything 
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with her own eyes; and the good lady, left alone, was presently 
immersed in the details of the banquet. 

There were reasons for the anxiety felt by the Lord Mayor and 
the Lady Mayoress, on account of their banquet to the Prince 
Trubetskoi. His lordship’s mayoralty had up to that time been 
brilliantly successful. He had given more than the usual number 
of state dinners, his balls had outrivalled in splendour those of 
his predecessors ; and the practical, no less than the ornamental, 
functions of his office, he had contrived to discharge in a manner 
which won him universal praise. Jacob had said at the beginning 
of his year that he “meant to do the thing handsomely,” and he 
had kept his word. Now, when his term was on the wane, he 
began to look anxiously for the fruit of his labour. Every Lord 
Mayor hopes to be rewarded with titular honours, and Jacob’s 
aspirations, as has been seen, were set on nothing meaner than 
a baronetcy. He had neglected no means to the attainment of this 
end. He had flattered the political party in power, the Premier 
and all his Cabinet. He had courted the Royal Family, and 
with no inconsiderable success, for the Prince of Wales and all the 
Royal Dukes had been present at one or another of his entertain- 
ments; while he himself had been invited oftener than mere 
courtesy demanded to the private table of H.R.H. at Marlborough 
House. And now ‘he was to have the honour of entertaining en 
Famille, the great Prince Trubetskoi, who was the guest of a pro- 
minent member of the Royal Family, during a short visit to 
London. The distinction conferred on the Lord Mayor by the 
Prince’s acceptance of his invitation was the greater in that 
Dmitry had gone out but little during his stay in town, and was 
known to hate publicity in any form. He had recently consented 
to accompany his royal host to one of the state dinners at the 
Mansion House, but being unexpectedly prevented from attending, 
he had signified his willingness to dine with the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress one evening before his return to St. Petersburgh. 
His lordship, as he anticipated, was detained long in the 
Common Council, and it was past six o’clock when he reached 
home. He proceeded upstairs in search of his wife and a cup of 
tea; tired, and a little out of temper. The Common Council- 
men are rather an unmanageable set at times, and that day, 
having to discuss a subject which excited a variety of conflicting 
interests, they had tried the patience of their president in no 
ordinary degree. Jacob put aside his gown with an air of im- 
patience, and only grunted when her ladyship asked him what 
kind of a meeting it had been. 

But he began to recover his equanimity when she told him of 
the preparations she had been engaged in, and melted entirely at 
her description of the dinner table. 

“Maria, you're a treasure—a jewel,” said his lordship, and 
kissed the Lady Mayoress in good bourgeois fashion. 
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“My dear,” said her ladyship, “there’s something tells me 
we're going to have a real downright triumph to-night ; what d’ye 
think of that ?” 

“T hope *twill be so indeed, Maria,” answered his lordship. 
* And when I come to think of it, I don’t see why not. I’ve sent 
in the best lot of champagne that’s ever been tasted in the 
Mansion House, and if only the Prince don’t talk’ Russian, there’s 
nothing can go contrary. Ah, Maria, what times these are for 
you and me! Put your mind back a matter o’ five-and-forty year, 
‘my dear, and see you and me a-carrying on through the glass 
door between the parlour and shop, when your pa’s back was 
turned ; you in curl papers and me in apron and shirt-sleeves ; 
and think of what we’ve come to now! Here I sit, Lord Mayor, 
in the great City o’ London, and there you sit, Lady Mayoress. 
Maria, ain’t it, as a body might say, mirac’lous—ain’t it now? Well, 
well, don’t say to me that life ain’t a queer thing, don’t say it.” 

“ Ah, and it'll be queerer when you sit Sir Jacob, and I sit my 
Lady Jingell ; won’t it, lovey ?” 

“Twill so, Maria; *twill, as you say, be queerer; “twill so, and 
it’s a fact.” 

It was about half-past seven o’clock; everything was in readi- 
ness, when Charles Henry, in full livery, came up the stairs at a 
pace which in any but pressing circumstances would have been 
considered to compromise his dignity. He knocked at the door of 
the little private drawing-room, where Jacob and my lady were 
still drinking tea, and, being bidden to enter, delivered into the 
hands of his lordship a portentous blue envelope, marked “ On 
Her Majesty’s Service,” and “Immediate and Private.” Charles 
Henry retired, andthe Lord Mayor broke the seal in haste, the 
Lady Mayoress going round behind his chair to read over his 
shoulder. The letter was dated from the Home Office, and its 
contents were as follows :— 


“ My DEAR LorpD Mayor, 

“T have just received a somewhat disagreeable communica- 
tion respecting the Prince Trubetskoi, whom, I believe, your lord- 
ship is to entertain at dinner at the Mansion House this evening. 
The Prince, as is well known, has incurred the enmity of the 
revolutionary party in his country, and an anonymous letter has this 
moment reached the Home Office to the effect that certain hirelings 
of the party in London have received instructions to follow him 
to the Mansion House this evening, with a view to waylay and 
attack him, should any opportunity present itself. For my own 
part, I attach but little importance to missives of this kind, but I 
have, nevertheless, thought it my duty to communicate with the 
police of Scotland Yard, and to put your lordship in possession of 
the facts which have reached me, in order that you may lose no 
time in taking such precautionary measures as you may deem ad- 
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visable. Trusting, however, that nothing will occur to mar the 
harmony of your lordship’s banquet, 
“ T have the honour to be, my dear Lord Mayor, 
* Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
“ ” 


The letter bore the signature of the Home Secretary. 

“ Here’s murder and rumours of murder, Maria,” said his lord- 
ship, when he had read the letter aloud. “ What’s to be done, 
now ?” 

“Someone has been and played a joke on the Home Secretary, 
that’s my belief,” replied her ladyship. “ How should those 
wicked creatures know the Prince is going to dine with us ?” 

“It’s been in the papers, my dear.” 

“ Well, you shouldn’t have let it get in the papers. You are 
such a man to get things in the papers.” 

“ Now, Maria, now,” said his lordship, deprecatingly, “ wasn’t it 
you put it in my head? Who was it that——” 

“ Well, well, never mind that. The question is, what’s to be 
done now ?” 

“Better send for Williams, I should think,” and his lordship 
rang the bell, and gave orders that a messenger should go at once 
to the police office in Old Jewry, and request Mr. Superintendent 
Williams to see the Lord Mayor without delay. 

Ten minutes later, the superintendent—a spare, soldier-like 
man, with shaven face, and a gentle manner—presented himself, 
and the Lord Mayor read him the letter. The superintendent 
was inclined to treat the matter as the Lady Mayoress had done,, 
but admitted that it would not do to neglect precautions, and, in 
company with the Lord Mayor, proceeded to make a thorough 
inspection of the building. Why he did this is not particularly 
clear, for the superintendent knew the Mansion House as well as, 
if not better than, the Lord Mayor himself. 

Adjoining the saloon and official rooms is the Justice Room, 
where the Aldermen sit for the hearing of criminal cases, and 
beneath the Justice Room, and communicating therewith by a 
flight of steps which lead directly into the dock, is a series of 
cells, for the reception and temporary detention of prisoners. It 
was arranged that a special constable should be posted in the 
underground regions, and the ordinary night watch outside the 
Mansion House be reinforced by two or three trusty men in plain 
clothes. This being settled, the superintendent took his leave, 
promising to be on the premises himself during the time that the 
Prince remained. 

It was now a little after eight o’clock; the dinner hour was 
half-past. 

At twenty minutes past, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
attended by the Sword-bearer and Mace-bearer, descended to the 
saloon, where they ,were to receive their guest. 
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At five-and-twenty past, the City Marshal, the chief officer of 
the household, went down to the hall, his plumed hat under his 
arm, to receive and conduct the Prince upstairs on his arrival. 

At seven-and-twenty past, the ancient and corpulent retainer, 
known to his intimates as Johnny, who passes the chief portion of 
his existence in the huge leathern chair by the fire-place, stumped 
across the hall, and posted himself by the door. 

At nine-and-twenty past, the sixth under-housemaid—but the 
proceedings of the sixth under-housemaid were trivial. 

Half-past, and there was no sign of the Prince. 

Five-and-twenty to nine, and he had not yet arrived. 

The Marshal fell back on Scripture, and commented in a general 
way on the unwisdom of putting one’s trust in Princes. 

Johnny, whose philosophy was pessimistic, remarked that man 
in general was but a worm, and, becoming irrelevant, observed that 
we must all die. 

“TI do believe, Marshal,” he added, becoming practical again, 
“that the Prince ain’t a-comin’,” but at that moment the sound of 
wheels was heard drawing up outside, and cutting short his 
remarks, he flung open the door. 

Behold, then, no gilded or emblazoned coach, but a common 
four-wheeled cab, a plain, uncompromising growler. 

The Marshal could hardly believe his eyes, and Johnny gasped 
for breath. 

Out of the cab sprang airily a magnificent Frenchman, resplen- 
dent in shirt front and diamond studs ; and after him, and leaning 
heavily on his arm, limped a little wizened, withered old man, with 
thin dry lips, and small deep-set eyes, over which the lids drooped 
languidly. The face was that of a cynic and a roué, but withal of 
an aristocrat and a man of power. He wore the ribbons of the 
Grand Cross of St. George, of Alexandr Nefsky, and St. Peter. 

This was the great Prince Dmitry Ivanovich Trubetskoi. 

The fat and aged footman bowed until he was in danger of 
death from blood to the head, and the City Marshal drew himself 
up, and prepared to lead the way. 

“ Excusez ze caléche,” whispered the magnificent Frenchman, 
indicating the cab with the wave of his opera hat, “but he vas 
nécessaire ; you unnerstan’, hey ?” 

And the Marshal bowed in a manner intended to signify that 
one so great as the Prince Trubetskoi might ride with perfect 
propriety on a hand-cart or a shutter. 

Up the wide and softly-carpeted stairs, then; the Marshal 
jingling his spurs impressively, the magnificent Frenchman beating 
time gently with his head to an inaudible tune, and supporting on 
his arm the Prince, who moved listlessly, and with impassive 
countenance, 

The saloon was a blaze of light and flowers. At the end 
farthest from the entrance, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
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stood, as was customary, to receive their guest. The great diamond 
badge of office glittered on the bosom of his lordship, whose 
diminutive figure was almost hidden in his voluminous scarlet robe. 
On either side of the Chief Magistrate and his lady were officers 
of the household, the Sword-bearer, with the sword of justice 
in a golden scabbard, and the Mace-bearer with the enormous 
golden mace. 

The invitations to meet the Prince had been few, and as select 
as is possible in Corporation circles. There were the Sheriffs with 
their massive chains of office, and two or three of the senior 
Aldermen, in the brilliant uniform of the Court of Lieutenancy, 
with their ladies. The only other guest was Miss Smithson, the 
pretty little niece of the Lady Mayoress, whose dress had arrived 
trom Paris but an hour before. 

The most remarkable figure in that gay company was the 
Prince. 

Sombre, and almost shabby in attire, it seemed as though his 
person threw a shadow over the scene. He was as the man at the 
marriage feast “ which had not on a wedding-garment.” 

Under his dark eyelashes, through half-closed eyes, he glanced 
at the spectacle, curiously, and yet with but the faintest interest, 
and scarcely opened his lips in salutation to his hosts. He was 
coldly polite to Lord Mayor Jacob and the Lady Mayoress, hardly 
noticed the Sheriffs, and entirely ignored the Aldermen. The 
magnificent Frenchman, however, made amends for the frigidity 
of the Prince, for he shook hands effusively with everybody, and 
entered at once on an indiscriminate flirtation with the wives of 
the Aldermen in a body. 

Suddenly the eye of the Prince lighted on pretty Miss Smithson, 
who had hidden herself modestly behind the Lady Mayoress. His 
yellow cheeks cracked with a smile which, if somewhat ghastly, 
was intended to be fascinating, and his whole figure relaxed. He 
became genial all ina moment, and made a joke in Russian, which 
the magnificent Frenchman translated into French, and the senior 
Sheriff from French into English. The effect of the Prince’s 
unbending was universal and magical. The symptoms of fiasco, 
which had shown themselves almost immediately on his appearance, 
vanished in an instant, and already the success of the entertain- 
ment seemed assured. 

Lord Mayor Jacob was not blind, either to the altered demeanour 
of the Prince, or to the cause, and intrigued with the Lady 
Mayoress, as the company went into dinner, to displace the wife 
of the premier Alderman, and assign to Miss Smithson the seat 
next to the Prince. 

This was entirely to the liking of Dmitry, who conversed viva- 
ciously with the little lady, in fluent French, of which she grasped 
about a quarter of the meaning, and in halting English, of which 
she grasped about half. He joked with Jacob, though in rather a 
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biting fashion, praised the turtle, and said the dry champagne was 
the best he had ever tasted. 

Jacob and my Lady Mayoress were delighted; and Jacob’s un- 
easiness on the score of the Home Secretary’s letter was quieted 
by a private message from Superintendent Williams, which told 
him that all was well outside. 

He proposed the health of the Prince in a speech which, having 
been learned by heart from notes of his private secretary, was 
marked by a fluency that did not ordinarily characterise his post- 
_prandial utterances. Dmitry replied in French, but could not 
accurately gauge the effect of his remarks upon his host, for 
the reason that Jacob persistently applauded in the wrong place. 

His lordship had been informed in a whisper by the Prince’s 
companion, that the Prince must leave at an early hour to be 
present at a costume ball, given that evening at the Russian 
Embassy ; but Dmitry for his part showed himself in no hurry 
to get away. He smoked a cigarette after the ladies had retired, 
and then went to the drawing-room, where he drank two cups of 
coffee. 

At length, however, he rose to go, and, after profuse leave- 
takings, was conducted downstairs by Jacob. The astonishment 
and concern of the host when he saw the vehicle in which his 
distinguished guest was to ride are easier to be imagined than 
described. Jacob was for fetching out the gilt coach (known to 
the profane Londoner as Noah’s Ark), in which, on the historic 
9th of November, the Lord Mayor rides from the Guildhall to 
Westminster and back again. But Dmitry assured him that he 
had reasons for travelling in this inconspicuous style; and 
leaving his lordship almost in tears on the steps, he entered 
the cab, followed by the irreproachable Frenchman, and was 
driven off, 

Lord Mayor Jacob, returning to the drawing-room, was over- 
whelmed with congratulations on the success of his banquet. 
Very soon the rest of the guests took their leave, with the ex- 
ception of little Miss Smithson, who was to stay the night at 
the Mansion House. 

As the great hall door closed upon the last departing guest, 
Lord Mayor Jacob put off his velvet coat for an easier garment 
in which to take his evening draught and final whiff of tobacco. 
My Lady Mayoress mixed the draught and said, “ Well, Jacob, I 
don’t know what your sentiments may be, but J’m glad it’s safely 
done with.” 

“Tm that way of thinking myself, Maria,” said his lordship, 
as he sipped his punch, and took the lighted taper which Miss 
Smithson held for him. 

“ Isn’t the Prince nice, though ?” said the young lady, and the 
elders joined her in a chorus of praise. 

“He said to me, as he was going, that he hadn’t spent a 
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pleasanter evening since he came to London, ah! and squeezed 
my hand too,” said the Lady Mayoress. 

“Did he though!” said Jacob, gleefully; but Miss Smithson 
said nothing, though it is not improbable that she also could 
have told a tale of hand-squeezing. 

A quarter-of-an-hour later, the three were retiring to bed, and 
the lackeys moved softly through the rooms extinguishing the 
lights. 

On a sudden, the silence which had fallen on the house was 
broken. The hall-door was shaken by a series of terrifie knocks. 
The noise resounded through and through the house, with 
an effect as weird and terrifying as that produced by the 
famous knocking at the door in “ Macbeth” after the murder of 
Duncan. The aged John came running into the hall, and as he 
undid the bolts with hurried and trembling fingers the door was 
burst open from without, and the Frenchman rushed in, and up 
the staircase to the saloon. There he encountered a footman, 
whom he seized and shook violently by the shoulders, demanding 
in vehement tones, “ Ze Prince, is it here ?” 

“ Law no! your Gracious and Imperial Highness,” was the 
answer of the frightened domestic. 

“ Ze Lor Maire—vere is it ?” was the next hurried question. 

“ Gone to bed, your Royal Greatness,” replied Charles Henry, 
confounding titles in his fright. 

“ Make him zat he instant himself present,” said the French- 
man, and loosing the footman commenced rapidly to pace the 
saloon, peering into every nook and corner. 

A minute later, there was a hurried and irregular procession 
from the sleeping apartments to the saloon, and the Lord Mayor, 
the Lady Mayoress, and Miss Smithson stood there, in dishabille 
more or less picturesque. 

But to understand this situation aright, it is necessary to go 
back a step, and follow the Prince and his companion as they 
drove away from the Mansion House. 

Having, thanks to the charms of Miss Smithson, remained at 
the Mansion House longer than he intended, the Prince found on 
his departure that he had left himself scant time to dress for the 
costume ball. He had his disguise with him, an exceedingly 
simple one, for this was a business by no means to his taste; so, 
requesting his companion to pull down the blinds of the cab (how 
that growler came to possess such embellishments I do not know) 
he proceeded then and there to assume it. In a few moments 
he was equipped, and leaning back in the cab, took up his over- 
coat and searched in the pockets for a pinch of snuff. 

“Thousand thunders!” exclaimed the Prince in French, “I 
have left my snuff-box behind.” 

“Ts that so, my Prince?” answered the Frenchman, “ then we 


shall go back for it.” 
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The cab was entering Fleet Street, and the Frenchman pulled 
the check-string and turned the coachman back on the route he 
had just traversed. Arrived at the Mansion House again, he 
alighted, and, ringing the bell quietly (for he saw that the house 
was being closed, and the family evidently retiring for the night), 
was admitted, and went at once to the room where the Prince had 
first deposited his coat. He was absent not more than a minute 
or a minute-and-a-half, and returning with the snuff-box in his' 
hand, held it out as he passed through the door, exclaiming, “ La 
voici, mon prince, la voici!” But no answer came from the cab. 
He looked in; the Prince was not there. 

Alarmed, he questioned the coachman, but that person having 
taken his evening potion half-an-hour before, had seized the 
advantage of the momentary stoppage to fall fast asleep upon 
his perch. Here was a pass! 

The Frenchman knew all about the matter referred to in the 
letter of the Home Secretary (on what other account indeed was 
the Prince Trubetskoi riding in a four-wheeled cab?) and _ his 
fears were thoroughly aroused. It was now nearly one o'clock; 
the streets were almost deserted; there was not a policeman in 
sight. The Frenchman went all round the building, exploring 
minutely and anxiously the dark and narrow passage at the back ; 
but encountering neither person nor thing in his search. He 
returned to the point whence he had started, and—for the house 
was by this time closed for the night—it was then that he 
delivered those tremendous knocks upon the door, which roused 
the inmates, and brought about the situation already described. 

“ My Lor Maire, my Lor Maire,” exclaimed the Frenchman, in 
mingled excitement and anger. “Vere is ze Prince Trubetskoi ? 
W’at ’ave you make wis him ?” 

“ Me make with Prince Trubetskoi! Me! Great goodness! 
my lord,” replied Jacob, on whose countenance the liveliest fears 
were depicted. The warning he had received earlier in the even- 
ing came back to him, and genuine concern for the safety of his 
recent guest made the poor little man almost hysterical. 

“TI say to you,” continued the Frenchman, “ zat he’ave deported 
himself. But he will give to you ze knout! He will give ze 
knout to your Shereeffs and your Aldermans, and your Gog and 
your Magog. Diable! he will give ze knout to all ze world.” 

Lord Mayor Jacob, whom the suddenness of the calamity 
seemed to have deprived of all power of action, wrung his 
hands for answer, and the Lady Mayoress observed in an aside 
to Miss Smithson that the death-watch was ticking upstairs loud 
enough to wake the dead. 

There was a pause, broken after a few seconds by the reiterated 
assurance of the Frenchman, who seemed to hold the Lord Mayor 
responsible in a most unwarrantable degree for the disappearance 
of his guest, that the Prince, if he were not discovered in some- 
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thing less than no time, would cause the knout to be applied 
without stint to the back of every person in the Queen’s 
dominions. 

This horrible and wholesale threat brought no comfort to 
anybody ; and Jacob, observing parenthetically that the Prince 
was a gentleman, and would, no doubt, do whatever he thought 
proper, went on nervously plucking at the feathers of his three- 
cornered hat, which he had put on in the hurry of his descent, as 
a covering for his night-cap. 

At this juncture a slow and heavy step was heard on the stairs, 
the door of the saloon was opened, and a policeman entered. By 
mere force of the association of ideas, the sudden appearance of 
a policeman is certain to add a disquieting element to situations 
of this kind; and for this reason the entry of the new-comer, un- 
obtrusive and quiet as it was, gave an uncomfortable sensation to 
every one. Nor did the audience know whether to be re-assured 
or further alarmed by the first words, addressed to the Lord Mayor, 
which fell from him. 

“ Beg pardon, m’lord, but we've got him.” 

“Got him! Who the devil have you got ?” answered his lord- 
ship, whose bewilderment was causing him to lose his temper. 

“ Beg pardon, m’lord—The Party.” 

And having thus, to the best of his belief, given a full and 
detailed description of his prisoner, the constable threw a general 
glance round the company, and appeared to wait for an encomium. 
None being vouchsafed, he began again, in a tone slightly tinged 
by a sense of injury: 

“ Beg pardon, m’lord and ladies—the party which was expected. 
He was prowling suspicious round the pavement, evident a- 
watching for the Prince ; and we took and run him in. He’s in 
the cells now, with the nippers on, and—if I may make so bold, 
lords and ladies all—a-swearing like one possessed with—a-hem 
—devils.” 

“But ze Prince himself—vere is ze Prince?” asked the 
Frenchman, impatiently. “ Look you ; again drive wis him at ze 
Manzhon ’Ouze, to fetch his tabatiére, his, w’at you say, box-snuff. 
I go from ze cab, I pull by ze bell, I absent me one minute an’ 
‘alf, and w’en I return, ze Prince is not of ze cab. My fine old 
gen’darme, vere is ze Prince ?” 

“It’s my belief, my lords and ladies,” answered the constable, 
“that there was two parties; but at present we’ve only one in 
custody. Two of our men have started on search, and if foul 
play has been, it’ll soon be brought to light. P’raps your lordship 
would like to examine at once the party we’ve taken ? ” 

“T shall do so,” replied. Lord Mayor Jacob, taking on the 
magisterial air. “Let the prisoner be brought to the Justice 
Room.” 

The Justice Room is divided only by a door and passage from 
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the saloon, and lights being procured, the Lord Mayor led the 
way, the others following. 

His lordship took his seat on the bench, and the rest of the 
party crowded into the witness-box. Never a stranger assembly 
had been seen in the grim and dingy little court. 

Jacob in his bizarre costume of state hat (under which the 
white edges of his night-cap appeared), dressing gown and bed- 
slippers, looked a small ridiculous parody upon one of the grave 
City Fathers who ordinarily preside in that place. The appear- 
ance of the others was not less incongruous, though not wholly 
out of keeping with their surroundings, which the semi-darkness 
of the court distorted fantastically. 

The constable had disappeared to bring up the prisoner, and 
presently there was a noise below. An artillery of anathemas 
came rolling and booming up the stairs, the air was thick with 
maledictions, and one might almost have detected an odour of 
sulphur. 

The entry of The Party was surrounded by something of the 
dramatic ghostliness which attended the appearance of the 
defunct prophet whom the witch of Endor summoned into the 
presence of Saul; for there rose as it seemed through the floor 
“an old man..... covered with a mantle.” 

“It is ze Prince, mon Dieu, it is ze Prince himself!” exclaimed 
the Frenchman, when the prisoner, closely attended by the con- 
stable, stood up in the dock. 

Everyone heard this assertion with the utmost astonishment ; 
but no one accepted it for an instant: the Frenchman must be 
beside himself. 

“ That the Prince!” exclaimed the Lord Mayor in scorn, point- 
ing to the dock, where stood, chafing and fuming, a short figure, 
habited like a stage brigand, fiercely moustached, and enveloped 
in a huge cloak and sombrero. “No, don’t tell me! Now, then, 
fellow, what have you to say for yourself?” 

“C'est moi, vous dis-je, c’est moi,” burst in anger from the dock ; 
and Jacob trembled, for the voice was indeed the voice of the 
Prince. 

But he sat as yet irresolute and unconvinced and the Lady 
Mayoress and Miss Smithson were loud in their denials. 

“Eh bien, déshabillez done, mon Prince!” cried the French- 
man; and Miss Smithson knew French enough to perceive a 
necessity for averting her face and blushing. 

But the prisoner threw up his arms with an angry gesture, and 
showed the bright steel “ bracelets ” which fettered his wrists. 

The Frenchman, muttering “ Diable!” and “Sacré!” went to 
his assistance, and as he removed the sombrero, the moustaches and 
the cloak, displayed in turn the bald head and high pale forehead, 
the thin lips and attenuated person which were by this time 
familiar to three at least of the spectators. 
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“ Voila donc!” he exclaimed, when he had finished; and the 
Prince Trubetskoi stood revealed. 

His position in the dock may be explained in a sentence. When 
his companion left him, he got out of the cab to smoke a cigar- 
ette upon the pavement, forgetful or careless of his disguise : and, 
strolling past the very entrance to the cells, fell into the clutches 
of a too-zealous detective, who, on the watch for the Prince’s 
would-be assassin, arrested all unwittingly the Prince himself. 

The next day the Lord Mayor wrote letters with his own hand 
to Marlborough House, to Buckingham Palace, to the Prime 
Minister, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, with the ardent, 
though surely superfluous, desire of persuading someone of emin- 
ence that he had had no part in that unfortunate affair. He 
did not, however, write to the newspapers; and he did his best to 
keep the matter from the ears of the public. His year of office 
came to an end, and everyone said that he had been a model Lord 
Mayor ; but it is a fact, nevertheless, that the name of Sir Jacob 
Jingell, baronet or knight, does not occur in Debrett’s Peerage. 
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‘I was sixty-five days out from Liverpool, on board the little 
trading schooner, the Busy Bee, before she came across the dark 
body of water which makes its mark far out onthe South Atlantic. 

Sixty-five days, and then she had to cross the Congo current, 
and bear away south, so as to obtain a slant of wind to take us to 
the entrance and into the jaws of the mighty river. 

On the seventy-sixth day we sighted Point Patrao, the land on 
the southern side of the stream, and the Busy Bee, with all sail 
set, struggled, in a style befitting her name, to make good her 
entrance into South-West Africa. But the wind failing some- 
what, she had to anchor off the low, crooked spit of land, cheer- 
fully named Shark’s Point, there she was in better company 
than probably she had ever been in her life before, for near her 
were two of Her Majesty’s vessels, on the African station. 

The next afternoon, a boat was seen approaching us, and as it 
came near we perceived at its stern the house flag of the mercantile 
firm to which the Busy Bee was consigned. I was surprised 
at the natty appearance of its crew of eight Kroo-boys, adorned 
with red worsted night-caps, and dressed in white singlets or 
undershirts, and in loin cloths of figured cottons, their bare black 
arms and legs showing in contrast to the pure white and gaudy 
colours about them. Also the boat was steered by a European, in 
regular man-o’-war sailor’s rig, who introduced himself as the sub- 
agent of the English factory at Banana, and who turned out to be 
one of the merriest of fellows, in spite of the place and climate in 
which he had lived, he made haste to tell me, for three years; 
and his nautical look and attire were accounted for by his having 
been, at one period of his career, in Her Majesty’s navy. 

The next morning, after an “early” breakfast, the sub-agent 
and I set out shorewards. There was not a breath of wind much 
before eleven o’clock, so the boat boys had to pull the whole dis- 
tance to the northern shore of the river, something like six miles, 
which took them a long time, and I began to wonder when I 
should see the European factories on the creek, when suddenly I 
descried the white-washed roof of the factory, nearest to the river, 
glittering in the sunlight, and in a little while we turned the 
point of a narrow spit of sand, and entered the broad creek or 
lagoon, called Banana—Banana being the settlement on the west 
bank of the creek. 
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Once through the narrow entrance to the creek, there was deep 
water, and three or four barges, two steamers, four ships, and 
numerous small cutters, or launches, lay either in the middle of 
the creek, or alongside small wooden wharves opposite to the 
factories. I perceived that the eastern shore of the lagoon was 
simply a swamp of mangroves, and the western, a sandbank— 
“ And this,” thought I, “is the place where I am to live!” 

The English factory was situated the third from the end of the 
spit, the French one being next to it, and the Dutch house, which 
was the largest, was nearest the river. 

On landing, the sub-agent and I plodded our way through the 
heavy sand, to the door of our factory, where I was received 
with great cordiality, by the agent in charge,a big man. The 
chief feature of his hospitality, consisted in making me drink 
a glass of gin and water, and while doing so, we were joined by a 
third individual, who was tall, lankey, and pale, and whose limbs 
shook and teeth chattered in his head as he stood. I learnt he 
was suffering from coast fever, and for confirmation of the fact, 
he took from a six-ounce bottle of sulphate of quinine as much of 
the feathery white powder as covered a shilling, let it fall into a 
wine-glassful of spirit, and drank the draught with an air of being 
very well accustomed to it. 

The appearance of these two men indicated lassitude and 
weariness, which were most noticeable as they listlessly strolled 
about the house and verandah, or stood and surveyed blankly the 
sand without. Even my first friend, the ex-naval officer, seemed 
to lose a good deal of his vivacity when he touched the shore. 

The house was one of the kind usual on the coast, to which I 
subsequently became so accustomed. It was of wood, single storied, 
white-washed, inside and out, with the doors, beams, and posts 
painted a slate colour. A huge cargo-room, or store place for 
piece goods, was at one end of the house, and the intermediate 
rooms between the cargo room and the large dining room con- 
sisted of bedrooms and a little used office. 

The kitchen was a separate erection. In the yard were store- 
houses for rough and bulky goods, built of cane and thatched. A 
broad verandah ran right round the house, and formed the sleeping 
place for the native house-servants. I found there were some 
fifteen of these, including a cook and a cook’s mate or scullery- 
man, a baker, a washerman, a water-carrier and his mate, a fire- 
wood man, a boy or two to each European, and, over all, a butler. 

Everything was of a primitive fashion, and the house had evi- 
dently been built more for coolness than privacy, for an open lat- 
tice work ran round three sides of the dining room about three 
feet from the ground. On looking through it, I saw that the 
washing of plates and dishes was being conducted at a table placed 
on the sand. A few stunted trees existed rather than grew near 
the house, and one spot showed where an attempt had been made 
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at a garden; otherwise the space about the dwelling and stores 
was cleared, as the grass that grew on the sandy soil had been cut 
short, to prevent the snakes that were in the jungle at one end of 
the spit creeping through it. 

There was a look out erection on the sea side of the sand bank, 
the bottom part of which was utilised as a shower-bath, a tank 
being fitted in the flooring of the top. I ascended the ladder and 
looked round me. 

To the west was the great sea, and stretching north or thereby 
‘lay the coast, with a white line of surf breaking upon it, and 

diminishing with the distance until it became like a thin thread 
of silver lace upon a dark green selvage, for the sandy beach was 
narrow as far as I could see, and the forest came down almost to 
the water’s edge. 

To the south was the mouth of the Congo, and there, plainly, 
were the two men-of-war and the Busy Bee lying off Shark’s 
Point, and further away was the extreme point of land known as 
Point Patrao. 

To the east lay the creek, under my feet, as it were, and beyond 
it mangrove swamps with gleams of water, and beyond them and 
a little to the north rolling grass land with clumps of wood. The 
mighty river spread away round a belt of mangrove to my right 
hand, and had a dull, leaden look over its broad expanse. 

When I came down from my look-out post, I found that a party 
of natives had arrived at the factory with four small canoes full of 
palm oil—literally full, for the oil had been poured into the canoes 
as into moulds. It was filthy-looking stuff to my eyes, but the 
expectation of purchasing it roused the white men into some- 
thing resembling activity, and there ensued much chaffering with 
its owners as to the price to be paid for it. 

As the bartering went on I had an opportunity of observing the 
natives more closely. They were slight of build, and were mostly 
naked save for a scanty loin cloth and a necklace of glass beads 
apiece; their skins were not sleek and shining, but were dull and 
dirty, and their ribs showed their condition too plainly. Their 
chief characteristic was a cunning look on their broad faces and 
in their large eyes, which glistened in the sunlight glassy and 
translucent. Their teeth were, of course, of pearly ivory white- 
ness, and as sound as bone could be. By their gestures they were 
children—grown-up children—and yet beings with a touch of 
mystery about them which I could not explain to myself or ac- 
count for. But it was with them—a silent protest against their 
state, as it were. 

The oil having been bought, the party, eight in number, crossed 
the yard to the cargo room to receive payment for it, and I, per- 
ceiving one of them carrying a common deal box painted red, such 
as are used for gin cases, tapped it with my hand, and asked by 

signs what he had in it, whereupon he immediately turned the 
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box upside down close to the ground, and the half lid of it, which 
was on hinges, opening, there tumbled softly out on to the warm 
sand a snake of about three feet in length. I jumped backward, 
not having bargained for such a disclosure, especially as the rep- 
tile began to slowly uncoil itself, and appeared inclined to turn 
towards me. It was, at a hasty glance, of a dark olive colour, 
black spotted, and fawn colour underneath, and by its head I 
guessed it to be poisonous and quickly signed to the man to let 
it have a clear course to escape; but he, to my surprise, in the 
twinkling of an eye, caught the beast behind the head, and it im- 
mediately wound itself round his arm. 

The sub-agent now coming up, a bargain was struck for it—the 
payment, three “ longs”' of cloth and two bottles of rum, and the 
man was told to put it into a barrel which stood on end, with a 
small square hole in its top covered by a grating. Through this 
the native, having first unwound the snake from his arm, plunged 
the reptile, and as it disappeared there was an infernal hissing 
sound, and on looking through the hole from well above it, I saw 
in the depths of the barrel the coiled forms of three snakes which 
were already beginning to writhe round the body of the new 
arrival and round one another. 

I asked the sub-agent why he kept reptiles so venomous in the 
yard, especially as the trap to the barrel was not fastened, and if 
the latter were overturned nothing was more likely than that the 
snakes would escape and crawl under the house, which, by the 
way, was built on low brick pillars. 

He laughed, and told me he would sell the barrel and its con- 
tents to some one of the crew of the next mail steamer that came 
into the creek; besides, there was nothing easier than to disable a 
snake, and one of the natives having another of not. so rare a kind 
as that deposited in the barrel, he insisted on giving me proof of 
his words on the spot. He bade the native turn the snake out, 
and while the negro did so he went into the house, and returned 
with the steel ramrod of a rifle, with which in his hand he approached 
the snake, which was now crawling off. On seeing him come 
close the reptile raised its head as if ready to strike, whereupon 
he brought the ramrod smartly across its back, disabling it at 
once. It lay on the sand unable to crawl or erect itself again, and 
was soon killed by a blow from a sword a native carried—a sword, by 
the way, made in Birmingham or Sheffield. For some days after the 
visit of the natives with the oil there was nothing doing, the chief 
agent of all the factories of the firm scattered up and down the 
coast being away on his monthly visit to them, and the schooner 
not having yet left her anchorage on the other side of the 
river. Therefore I had plenty of leisure to make a solitary in- 
spection of the spit, and I took a ramble along the seashore and 
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also by the side of the mud-encrusted bank of the creek ; but I 
saw nothing to interest an ordinary observer, and cheerfully 
accepted the invitation of the ex-naval sub-agent to accompany 
him on a visit to the French house and the Dutch. The first I 
found occupied by three Frenchmen, all miserably thin, fever 
stricken, and listless looking. Their house was almost a duplicate 
of our own, except that it was larger, and more neatly kept, and 
brightly painted. Neither of us could talk French, nor could the 
Frenchmen talk English, thus the conversation was conducted in 
mongrel Portuguese, and was much relieved by watching the pro- 
cess of mixing some absinthe and water. 

At the Dutch factory, which was twice as large as the French 
one, schnapps were brought out, and the ceremony of drinking 
healths was again gone through. 

There were on shore here the captains of the English vessels 
consigned to the house, and from them I learnt that their ships 
had come out with cargoes of coal consigned to the Dutch firm for 
the use of the English men-of-war on the station, and that their 
vessels had been lying for months in the creek, waiting for return 
cargoes of ground nuts and palm oil. This did not say much for 
the business of the place, and, indeed, I found afterwards that 
whoever might be in a hurry in other parts of the world, the in- 
habitants of Benana were never so. 

The Dutchmen kept their factory as clean as sand and water 
could make it, though it had not the same brightness of look as 
the French house, the wood-work being more solid and the paint 
sober in colour. 

Among the vessels lying in the creek there was one which I 
had not particularly noticed—a three-masted schooner. She lay 
on the further side of the lagoon, and one day, to my surprise, I 
was ordered to convey on board of her flour and salted provisions 
for the crew, of whom I had seen nothing as yet. 

As the boat neared the vessel I perceived that her rigging was 
slack, that her ropes hung loose, that her yards were anyway, that 
her sides were nearly bare of paint, and that her iron-work was 
red with rust. This gave her a painfully desolate look, even from 
the water’s edge, and not a soul was to be seen on board. On 
going under her stern, I read her name, the Jgnis Fatuus, in 
faint, white letters, dimmed by streaks of yellow rust. The 
Ignis Fatwus, the “Will o’ the Wisp.” What a name for 
a ship! 

On going alongside I hailed her for a rope, but nobody came to 
the gang-way, and we lay holding on by a boat-hook for some 
time, until a sallow face appeared above the bulwark, and gazed 
at us ina melancholy way, and then a rope was lowered slowly 
down the side. A ladder followed, and I went up it, and stood 
upon the deck of the vessel. The man to whom the face belonged 
eyed me in silence, chewing most leisurely a quid. 
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There was apparently no one else on board, and on my asking 
him for the captain, he replied, with a jerk of tobacco juice from 
his mouth, which flashed upon the dirty deck, “Dead.” “The 
mate?” queried I. “ Dead,” returned the man, impassively. 
“The second mate?” “I’m the second mate,” said he. “ And 
where are your crew?” asked I. “The cook and two hands are 
asleep in the fo’c’s’le—the rest, why the rest are dead too,” and, 
not observing the look of horror on my face, he added simply, in 
explanation, “ fever.” 

When [ had recovered from my surprise, I told him that I had 
come with provisions, and his eyes lit up—he had been too listless 
to look into the boat, and he called the cook and the crew of two. 
While they were lowering tackle with which to hoist up the pro- 
visions, he asked me to go down into his cabin. 

I did so, but turned about, when I got aft, to view the ship, the 
mate waiting for me with great complacency. Two pigs walked 
the deck, and shoved their snouts into all the dirty corners of it, 
under the bulwarks and elsewhere, while a third stood sentry on 
the slightly raised poop, and surveyed the scene drowsily. A few 
fowls ran loose, and in respect of the dirt under their feet might 
almost have fancied themselves on their own dungheap, on shore. 

In the cabin, which was one of the smallest and darkest dens I 
had ever been into on board ship, hung a cracked barometer, and 
a chronometer, wet with soap and water, lay on the tumbled 
clothes of the mate’s bunk. I gazed at the unwonted sight of a 
soapy chronometer, and asked the man what he had been doing 
to it. He said, very innocently, that he had been cleaning it. 
“ Does it go?” said I, “ No,” he replied, very complacently, and 
turning it over, “it does not.” “Not very likely,” said I, “I 
never heard of a chronometer being washed before.” 

I got from him some particulars of the voyage of the vessel to 
the Congo, and a distressing account it was. On the passage, 
which had been a very long and disastrous one, the master, the 
mate, and all the crew had fallen sick of fever, contracted while 
touching at one of the river ports on the West Coast, Bonny or Old 
Calabar, and all, with the exception of the second mate and the 
cook had died, either on the passage or shortly after arriving in 
the Congo. The two other hands on board had been taken out of 
another vessel. 

He, the second mate, had then taken the fever for the second 
time, but he was getting better, he said, and his only anxiety 
was to get away from the coast. “Supposing a crew were ob- 
tained, could you navigate the vessel?” asked I. He smiled a 
yet sickly smile. “ How long have you being lying in the creek?” 
I next enquired. “Nigh upon seven months,” he replied, “ wait- 
ing for instructions.” There was not a drop of spirits on board, 
as he pathetically informed me, which fact I thought was some 
guarantee that no further harm would for the present happen to 
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the Ignis Fatwus or her forlorn crew of four, and as the boat was 
now unloaded, and I could be of no further help, I took my leave 
of this brokendown man. 

In a few days after this experience the Busy Bee, taking ad- 
vantage of a stronger sea-breeze than usual, came sailing into 
the creek, and warped alongside the piles that, covered with loose 
planks, did duty as a pier for the English factory. The process of 
unloading her caused a stir for about a week, during which I, 
as the new arrival, had the greater part of the superintending 
of the work to do, to the immense satisfaction apparently, of the 
agent and sub-agent, who smoked cigars, and looked good-natured 
approval of me. 

While the schooner was being discharged I could not help being 
again struck by the great physical qualities of the Kroo-boys, who 
did most of the work. Many of them had been in the service of 
Europeans before, for it is their custom to hire themselves out 
for a term of three years at a time, after which they invariably 
return to their own country, on the Kroo coast, to luxuriate until 
what they have earned is finished. Their food was chiefly rice, 
with now and then, say once a week, a small piece of salt pork 
each, and how they kept up their physique on such diet, for they 
were all magnificently made men, was extraordinary. It was not 
long before I experienced the effect of standing out in the sun 
in the shape of a sharp attack of the fever of the coast, for which 
I was dosed with quinine until I felt as if my head would split. 
By the time I recovered, the Busy Bee had hauled into the 
middle of the creek, and her white crew, along with three other 
men from the Dutch vessels, had been transferred to the un- 
fortunate Jgnis Fatuus. Another craft, a little flat-bottomed 
schooner of some forty tons, which had just come down the river 
from a station called Boma, lay alongside the Jgnis Fatwus, and 
was discharging a cargo of ground nuts into her. This brought 
the larger vessel to an even keel, and as there was another cargo 
waiting for the Flor de Landanha, the name of the little schooner, 
she was ordered up the river for it, and I, as a convalescent, was 
sent as supercargo of her. 

The job I entered into as heartily as I was able, for naturally I 
was curious to see something of the River. On getting on board 
I found a white sailor seated on the low taffrail, and on my going 
up to him he informed me that he was the captain of the schooner, 
and the “ pilot of the Congo,” in which latter capacity he said he 
had had the honour to take more than one of her Majesty’s gun- 
boats up the river, and had never made a mistake. I then in- 
formed him in what capacity J had come on board, and instantly 
his chief anxiety was to know what provisions I had brought, 
and whether I had any tobacco. I managed to satisfy him on 
these points, and we became good friends at once. 

I slept on board that night, and we managed to creep out of 
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the creek by ten o’clock the next morning, and the sea-breeze 
gradually coming up to us shortly after that hour the Kroo-boys 
hoisted the broad sails, and she began to make steady but slow 
way against the current. For some time nothing particular was 
to be seen, the river, being about three miles wide, flowing between 
woody islands and past fairly level banks. We had to keep to 
the channel, my friend the pilot knew, though there seemed to 
be enough water to float a vessel of six times the tonnage of 
the Flor de Landanha; “but there was nothing like being 
careful,” he said, and I perfectly agreed with him, seeing various 
canoes full of natives floating with the stream, and having ugly 
thoughts of what might possibly happen should we get aground, 
and allow the crews of the canoes an opportunity for pillage. 

And indeed some time before this a gun-boat had been obliged 
to ascend the river to chastise the rascally inhabitants on the 
banks of it for having boarded and pillaged a launch that was 
sailing wp and had got disabled. Not that the blue-jackets were 
able to do much by way of retaliation. They fired rockets into 
the mangroves and landed a couple of boats’ crews, and set fire to 
the miserable mat huts that formed the village whence the 
marauders were suspected to have come; but that was all. The 
inhabitants of course ran further into the bush at the first ** whish ” 
of the first rocket through the air and were never seen. However, 
the visitation would keep them quiet “ until the next time,” as 
my friend the pilot remarked ironically. 

Gradually now the river contracted, and became deeper and yet 
darker in colour, and as the banks came closer to us I could plainly 
see the thick mangroves that lined them and the dark impenetrable 
forest that was beyond. As a consequence of the comparative 
narrowness of the river the current became stronger, and our 
little schooner with the decreasing sea-breeze had much difficulty 
in making way against it. So slowly indeed did we proceed that 
it was nightfall before we made fast to the piers of the factories 
at Ponta da Lenha (Woody Point) in a part of the river more 
black, more gloomy, narrower and swifter in its current than any 
other so far. The darkness of the night in this watery defile was 
something to be felt almost, and in consequence nobody came on 
board to enliven the pilot and me by inviting us on shore, and we 
had to eat our canned meats in each other’s society, and by the 
light of the ship’s lantern. We soon stretched ourselves on the 
deck, with a blanket and pillow beneath us, and a sail drawn over 
the boom to keep off the dew and as many of the mosquitoes 
as possible, and we fell asleep to the sound of the river as it 
swirled past the schooner’s quarter, and gurgled underneath her 
stern. 

The next morning we were in no hurry to proceed, for the sea- 
breeze would not reach us until some time after noon, so we 
reclined on deck and smoked away the time. At last the breeze 
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came to us, and we hoisted sail, and cast off from Ponta da Lenha, 
not having seen a human being, white or black, on shore. 

The river now widened again very considerably, and was of much 
less depth than in the strait. On the port side there were moun- 
tains in the far distance; but the aspect of the near view was 
marshy, and the banks were lined with tall rushes. Over the 
surface of the stream many islands were dotted, and we met a small 
floating one coming down with the current. Among these islands 
the schooner, steered by the pilot, who never seemed to have the 
least doubt of the proper channel, made her way. 

We anchored that night in the stream, and the next afternoon 
started again. As we progressed, the country on both sides of the 
river gradually changed from flattish grass covered plains to a hilly 
nature, and by the time we sighted Boma we had entered into 
quite a new kind of scenery, barren and hilly, amid which the 
river preserved its width, and its smooth flowing character, and 
had much greater depth. 

It was almost dark before we made fast to the wooden pier of the 
English factory at Boma, and a cheery voice hailed us from the 
pier head. It was that of the agent of the factory, who when he 
found there was a stranger on board invited me to come ashore at 
once, which I did, and was made welcome to the station. 

As we walked along the pathway through the grass to the fence 
outside of the factory, I told the agent my business, and gave him 
a list of the little cargo we had brought, which news he received 
with indifference, asking at the same time with great interest 
exactly the same question that the pilot had asked me, namely, 
whether I had brought any stores, for he had received none by the 
first trip of the schooner. His disappointment was great when he 
found I had only a few for myself, and that I meant to keep them. 

However, that did not prevent him from giving the pilot, who 
had followed us, and me avery good dinner, after which I dis- 
covered my host to be a bit of a character—a Dutchman who had 
left the service of the Dutch Company for the poor one of the 
Englishmen, and who had lived twelve years on the coast without 
once going home. He was a tall, loosely-made man, with dark 
shifty eyes and a mania for buying any article of personal attire 
or adornment he took a fancy to. I had to barter away to him 
two white linen shirts for a pair of spectacles with coloured glasses 
to satisfy him a little. 

Unlike most African houses this Boma factory was a two storied 
building of wood, of course, and with the cargo or trading room 
beneath the dwelling apartments, which were reached by a stair 
outside of the house. 

The river flowing silently past my bedroom window greeted my 
eyes the next morning when I awoke, and there was the schooner, 
and a small screw steamer belonging to another English firm was 
creeping alongside a wharf. 
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On going into the dining room the next object I saw I had 
considerable difficulty in making out. At last I perceived it was 
the nude figure of a negro boy, deathly white from head to foot. 
On going closer to him I found he had a thick coating of white- 
wash on in lieu of any other material of a warmer nature, and it 
fitted him like a glove—a white kid glove. He had evidently 
been set in the corner for punishment, for every now and then his 
eyes furtively rolled their glance in the direction of the door of the 
agent’s bedroom, as if in dread of his appearance. Presently the 
agent came in, and in explanation of the phenomenon he told me 
the dirty rascal had smeared with his black fingers the white paint 
on all the doors of the factory, and that his punishment was to be 
whitewashed and put into the corner, a spectacle for the other boys 
of the house, and then to receive a beating on the hands. This 
latter proceeding I could well have spared seeing ; but it was put 
into force without delay. 

The agent took a piece of hard teak like wood somewhat in the 
shape of a tennis bat, but with a smaller solid head an inch thick. 
The boy’s eyes glistened with fear, and there was a piteous look in 
them as he held out his hand. Down came the flat of the bat 
upon it with all the force the strong Dutchman could put into 
the blow, which sounded like the crack of a pistol shot. Out 
went the boy’s other hand, and so alternatively until the poor 
wretch was fairly writhing in contortions of agony and his hands 
had swollen up into lumps. Then the blood came, and I inter- 
fered to stop the punishment, which I felt I ought not to have 
allowed to have been begun; but I was a stranger in the land, 
and knew not its customs. 

The agent apparently also thought he had inflicted enough 
punishment, for he laughed good humouredly at my appeal, and 
throwing the bat away observed that I would soon become accus- 
tomed to such sights and much worse, and that nothing could be 
made of the natives unless they were well kept under. 

Meanwhile the lad crept away, the tears streaming from his 
eyes down his poor whitewashed face, his limbs trembling, and his 
arms hanging by his side. He would not be able to use his 
hands for a long time—a wasteful punishment to say the least, 
and far too severe for a merely careless offence. This pro- 
ceeding was termed “ Palmatoada.” I was a little sickened by 
it, and walked down to the schooner, and took my breakfast with 
the pilot rather than with the Dutchman; but I must confess 
that in the course of time I regarded such punishment very 
lightly. 

As our cargo was very leisurely discharged, after breakfast I 
ascended the hill on the slope of which the factory was built, to 
obtain a better view, but had not much reward for my trouble. 
The country in the distance looked equally dreary and uninter- 
esting as near at hand. Boma itself lay almost beneath me in 
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and on the side of a shallow hollow or basin through which the 
river ran. 

On the next day our cargo of ground nuts began to arrive on 
board in little mat bags, each weighing an arroba (32lbs.). There 
were fifty tons of this kind of produce, and two days were taken up 
in stowing them away. 

On the morning of the fourth day we were ready to sail again, 
and casting off our mooring ropes at day break, we steered into 
the middle of the stream, and at once began to drift down with 
the current. Very quickly we passed those places by which we 
had so slowly crawled on our upward journey, and within twenty 
hours we were once more at Banana. 

No great time elapsed before I had, what was then to me, the 
luck to be sent on another journey—but this time by land. The 
Ignis Fatuus, her cargo at last on board, had been sent round 
to a place on the coi ust called Cabinda Bay for fresh provisions 
and water before finally starting on her homeward voyage, and to 
ine was given the task of seeing her off, and of obtaining her new 
captain’s signature to her bills of lading. 

Accordingly eight hammock-bearers assembled one morning 
in front of the cargo-room door, to receive barter for their rations 
for the trip. This consisted of a quart bottle of rum apiece, and 
several strings of blue glass beads, with which they would buy 
cassada before starting, or in the villages we should pass through. 
These beads were in strings of six hundred, and were not round 
but hollow cubes of glass about the thickness of a small clay pipe 
stem, and about an inch long. 

The hammock in which I had to travel was made of American 
duck, six-and-a-half feet in length and about two-and-a-half in 
breadth, with an elaborate fringe, straps for a pillow, and one for 
the feet to rest against. Through small holes at both ends of 
the hammock lanyards were passed, and knotted, and were then 
passed through corresponding holes in two stout pieces of wood of 
a semi-circular shape, made so as to spread the canvas. The other 
ends of the lanyards were fastened to two thick loops of rope, 
which were passed over the ends of a stout bamboo pole until 
they came against ivory pins pushed through holes bored at right 
angles to the length of the pole. The elasticity of the bamboo 
served as a spring to soften the jerking movement of the bearers. 
Over the hammock was thrown a brightly coloured rug. 

Everything being ready, and the barter or rations secured in 
the loin clothes of the bearers, one of them seized my bag and 
put it on his head, two of them, one at each end, placed the 
bamboo pole on pads on their shoulders, straddled their legs and 
gave a grunt asa signal for me to mount, while the other five 
started off at a run, shouting and proclaiming to whomsoever it 
might concern that the “ Mundella,” or white man, was about to 
commence his journey. Into the hammock I got somehow, and 
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felt the bearers straighten themselves under my weight, and the 
next moment we were off. : 

In a little time 1 heard the sea on my left, and turning my 
head carefully I caught sight of the white-crested breakers as we 
slipped along the smooth wet sand of the beach I had seen from 
the wooden “ look-out.” On the other side of me, within a few 
yards, was the jungle. The pace at which I was being carried 
was considerable, considering 1 had only two men—at a time— 
with backs bent at an angle to their hips, they went along in a 
steady shuffle at a rate of fully four miles within the hour, making 
the motion entirely from the hips, and keeping up all the time a 
series of grunts and complaints against the white man for im- 
posing upon them so burdensome a task, and yet acknowledging 
in an aside that it was a necessary and important journey the 
white man was taking, and that they should be proud of the 
honour of carrying him; and they trusted the white man would 
ago them each with an extra bottle of rum, to say nothing of 

“long” or two of cloth when the job was finished. Ah, yes, 
ee ‘he would! and comforting themselves with this half- 
reflection, half-insinuation, they would break into a shout, flourish 
the forked sticks they carried to rest the hammock on, and freshen 
up the pace. 

The relief bearers, who had started in front, now tailed away 
behind, and altogether there was quite a procession. For about 
half-an-hour the two first men carried me, and then there was a 
change, two others supplied their places, and thus the pace was 
kept up. 

The bearers were all natives of the Congo, and not at all strong 
to look at; but hammock carrying was ‘evidently a trade they 
had been brought up to, for none of the Kroo-boys, in spite of their 
superior strength, could or would carry a hammoe k. And it was 
undoubtedly severe work, for the sweat dropped down the bodies 
and hollow backs of each pair of bearers as they retired in turn 
to obtain what relief they could from carrying their own weight. 

In about two hours we left the beach, and trotted in single 
file along a narrow path, through strips of tangled bush, among 
and above which small palms grew. By-and-by we came upon 
denser wood, and two or three patches of cultivated ground bear- 
ing maize and cassada, which betokened that a village was near. 
We passed through it without exciting any curiosity on the part 
of its inhabitants, only the dogs assembled in force to salute us. 
A little way from the village was its burying ground, with the 
shallow graves littered with earthenware of every description. 
After skirting several other villages, we entered on flat bare grass 
land, where I could see nothing for the tall yellow grass that 
waved over my head as I lay in the hammock, and made the heat 
stifling. 

After a time the bearers called a halt, and on getting out of 
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the hammock I saw that I was on the bank of a small river, over 
which a ferryman with a dug-out canoe was waiting to take us. 
But the bearers now unrolled their cloths and proceeded to 
masticate the cassada they had brought, which they washed down 
with the rum and a very little water from the river. At last 
they were ready to start again, and we were all punted over 
the river, and in safety, of which I was very glad, for the canoe 
looked very cranky, the current strong, and the natives were 
utterly careless as to balancing the craft. 

Having satisfied the ferryman, I mounted again, to find as I 
went along that the country for a long distance was but a repeti- 
tion of what we had already passed through. But as the day 
drew to a close the landscape became broken into fertile valleys 
and well-wooded hills, and the soil changed to a rich reddish 
loam. 

At last, the boys raised a feeble shout, and endeavoured 
to increase their pace as they breasted a steep hill, and I per- 
ceived that we had passed a station or factory on the right. In 
a few minutes more, the panting crew came to a standstill before 
a low rambling thatched mat house in bad repair, which turned 
out to be my destination, and the factory of the firm; for there, 
in the bay, nearly opposite to the factory, lay the Jgnis Fatuus. 

A portly, not to say immensely stout figure, now came out of 
a little mat hut by the side of the factory, and slowly approached 
me with an affable smile of welcome on his broad black face. 
He was dressed in black cutaway coat and in a black waistcoat, 
buttoned by one button over a white woven singlet or undershirt. 
Below the undershirt extended a sort of petticoat of cotton cloth, 
folded several times round the waist, and of a most gorgeous 
pattern, red, yellow, blue, and magenta flowers. This came to 
his knees, and his legs and feet were bare. On his head was a 
black velvet embroidered smoking cap, and on the forefinger of 
his left hand he wore a gold signet ring. In the other hand he 
carried a tortoise shell snuff-box, and a stout ivory-head cane. 
His face had a slight beard, and there was a small moustache 
beneath his excessively broad nose, which literally was as broad 
as it was long. 

The Portuguese name of this native, for he was an individual 
of too much importance not to have dropped his original native 
one, I knew to be Capita Varista Franque, and his whole air 
was one of intense self-satisfaction blended with a half-sleepy, 
half-cunning expression. 

He gravely offered me his snuff-box, and took occasion to 
inform me that he had known of my coming beforehand, but that 
there was nothing stirring except stagnation, at least he used an 
equivalent expression to that. Trade was very bad, as dull as 
ditch water, and even if it were to improve, he had very little 
cloth to buy with. He had been neglected by the white men, 
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and he hoped I would represent this fact on my return, as at 
present his half-caste Portuguese clerk was away. All this 
was spoken in his best broken English, of which he was very 
proud. 

I have given a description of this man because he was a repre- 
sentation of the most intelligent type of Africans on the Congo 
coast—the Cabindas, who are the boat builders, carpenters, and 
artizans generally of the coast, besides being its sailors and 
oarsmen. 

From a little plateau in front of the factory, I had a good view 
of the whole bay, with its wooded shores, until darkness closed in, 
when the lamps of the factory, which were pieces of rag floating 
in dishes of palm oil, were lit. 

I was awakened the next morning by a sharp crack, seemingly 
close to my ears, and I discovered that Capita was out shooting. 
That is to say, he was carefully stalking small birds, about the 
size of sparrows, in a big tree near the factory, and every now and 
then he riddled one with shot from a fowling piece, of which he 
was very careful, and not less proud, for he took a very long time 
to load and adjust it before firing. 

After a little while of this sport, he proceeded to his next 
amusement, which was the making of one of his slaves kiss “ the 
woman,” the woman being an old cannon mounted in the 
yard. The slave was tied tightly to the breech of the piece, face 
down, and was then treated to a couple of dozen with a rope’s 
end, well laid on. Having maintained his authority, for the slave 
had beer stealing, Capita ordered his boat’s crew out, and we 
went off to the schooner. 

The Jgnis Fatwus was now a very different sight to what she 
had been when I had visited her before ; rigging and stays were 
taut and yards trim and scraped, all the rust stains and markings 
of wind and weather had disappeared from her hull, which was 
painted a clean buff colour; and this time a ladder was lowered 
before we reached the side. On deck the contrast was as marked. 
On only two points was the new captain a little anxious—one was 
that there was a lack of spare running gear, and what was fitted 
was tender; the other was that, as the cargo consisted chiefly of 
ground nuts in bulk, if heavy weather were met with and the 
pumps chocked, there would be a great likelihood of the Ignis 
Fatwus disappearing altogether ; for, although not making much 
water, she could not be expected to be very tight, after having 
been on the coast so long. Also I believe she had no boats worth 
speaking of. I know I would not have gone in her for any 
money. 

However, the captain trusted to have fine weather, and to 
make a quick passage to Marseilles, whither he was bound, and 
with the proverbial recklessness of sailors, was in high glee at 
having got away from a subordinate position, on board a safe 
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steamer, to command an old schooner, at a remuneration of twenty 
pounds per month. 

I obtained his signature to the bills of lading, and as Capita 
had already provided the ship with fresh provisions and water, we 
had nothing more to do than to drink to his speedy voyage in the 
little den of a cabin. 

On going on deck I saw my old acquaintance the second mate, 
who accosted me in the same impassive manner that he had 
before exhibited, and drawing me to one side, requested me to 
remember, as a matter of curiosity, that he said the schooner 
would never reach home. 

* Then why do you go in her?” I whispered. 

He smiled his old sickly smile, and shook his head slowly, as if 
to intimate that fate compelled him. 

* But, sir,” he whispered, with an air of calm conviction which 
could not be disappointed, “ you’ll see if my words don’t come 
true. You'll hear no more of the Jgnus Fatass.” 

As the boat left the schooner’s side all hands were called on 
deck, and before we reached the shore her topsails were loosed, 
and she was under weigh. I heard, long afterwards, that she 
arrived at Marseilles in safety. 

My business being now finished, I had nothing to detain me 
in Cabinda except Capita’s hospitality, which was more pressing 
than convenient, for there were neither flour, sugar, tea, nor 
preserved provisions of any kind in the factory, and | lived during 
my stay chiefly upon palm-oil chop, which is a native dish of 
the curry order, composed of fowl—or other white meat—cut up, 
green peppers, and small squares of manioca, or cassada, stewed 
in rich yellow palm-oil, of the consistency of thick cream. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of tasting it in the greatest 
perfection at the table of a real live sable baron—the Baron 
Poona—who lived in a fine, two-storied, wooden house at the 
lead of the bay, and who showed me, with infinite pride, the star 
and sash of his order, with which he had been invested by the 
Portuguese Government, no doubt in recognition of services 
rendered, though what those services had been [ could not clearly 
make out, the baron not deigning to say, and Capita evidently 
having confused notions on the subject. 

However, it was a great honour beyond a doubt; they were 
both agreed upon that, and the baron, with or without his title, 
was a man of position and influence. He had some of his house- 
hold arrangements in civilised style, for there was a service of 
china ware, of pieces of different patterns, and silver forks, and 
steel knives, and tumblers of blown glass, set out on a fine white 
cloth on his table. 

Capita, though he could not emulate the baron in outward 
show, I took to be determined not be quite outdone in the matter 
of solid opulence, for the next day he called for hammocks, and 
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showed me his country house, a substantial wooden erection, and 
a great contrast to the mat-hut in which he lived close to the 
factory. 

In this country house he had private stores of cloth, and 
<uropean clothes, and jars full of coins of many nations, a quantity 
of what looked like silver-plate—jugs and so forth; besides many 
things of little worth, the product of years of exchanging with, or 
selling to, every vessel that had come into the bay. These 
treasures, after having been brought out for my inspection, were 
carefully hidden away again. 

With many injunctions not to forget him, and to return soon 
with plenty of goods for trade, especially muskets, I parted from 
this kindly old man, who, in spite of his kindliness, could not 
refrain from cunningly giving me a hint that the present of a 
revolver, which I had with me in my bag, would give him 
great joy. Nor could he conceal his anxiety when I remained 
deaf to his insinuations; and I believe it was only by a strong 
effort that he managed to control himself, so as not to ask out- 
right for the weapon at the last moment. For there was a look 
of pained disappointment on his broad face, as I waved my hand 
to him from the hammock, and I daresay when I had disappeared 
in the forest, he let someone know that he thought me a very 
shabby fellow; at the same time I felt very sure that had I pre- 
sented him with the revolver, he would have mentally written me 
down as a very soft, easily-persuaded, fresh white man. 

On reaching Banana again I was kept there a long time, and 
fairly began the monotonous routine life of a trader at a depot on 
the West African coast: now receiving cargo, now dispatching it ; 
buying now and then a little produce. of the country, and paying 
away the barter for it, and providing day by day for the daily 
wants of the factory. These duties were varied by occasional 
shooting and fishing excursions, chiefly got up by the active ex- 
naval man; but they were usually characterised by an almost 
total absence of sport, as far as results were concerned. In fact 
the only real excitement we experienced was when the English 
mail steamer was signalled once a month, when every English- 
man went off to her, as soon as her anchor was down, to have a 
taste of home fare,a glimpse of fresh faces, and to hear and read 
the home news. 

J. LANDERS. 
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THE SIREN OF NORLAKE ABBEY. 
By JESSA KRIKORIAN., 
AUTHOR OF “A KNAVE AND A FOOL,” ETC. 


“A Gnost, child! what nonsense art thou talking? It were 
better for thee to gossip less with old Dame Magarie, for her foolish 
babble has well nigh turned thy head.” 

The speaker was a regal, beautiful woman, folds of crimson 
velvet, embroidered with pearls, fell round her royally, strings of 
precious stones braided her raven hair, and on the bare white 
throat that carried her graceful head so proudly shone diamonds, 
brilliant enough for a queen’s dower—just such a contrast as 
would mark a fair field-daisy by the side of an imperial Dijon rose 
was the girl who stood before her; her blue eyes filled with tears, 
and her soft, childish mouth quivering. 

“Nay, dear lady,” she cried, “it is no foolish babble; for in 
passing down the north wing but yesternight, methought I heard 
a low talking. Had I known the passage below was haunted, I should 
have gone mad from very terror.” 

“ A low talking, silly wench—are all dumb in this abbey, that 
a human voice should scare thee—as lief some scullion holding 
tryst with one of our brave men-at-arms—and thou to come 
troubling me with thy tears. Fie upon thee, Alice. Fie!” 

“ Nay, nay, sweet lady, there’s not a servant in this house would 
enter that passage after e’en. For they say the wicked nun walks 
nightly adown that way.” 

“A nun! forsooth,” and Lady Usula laughed merrily. ‘ They 
have found thee a ghost in truth when they take a holy woman 
from her rest.” 

The girl crept close to her mistress, 

“She was not holy, my lady, but most sinful. Years agone, 
when this same castle was an abbey in very truth, there lived a 
wicked abbess, who loved a youth right well, so well, that she 
granted him many a secret interview, till, at last, fearing he might 
boast her favour, she, one night, pushed him down the steps that 
lead to the dungeon keep, and left him there to die.” 

“This is a dark tale indeed, child, and it’s to be hoped my lady 
abbess will never stray as far as my bower chamber, for thy sake, 
at. least.” 

“For holy Mary’s sake, fair mistress, do not so jest; they say 
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that ghosts can hear, and may be avenge, words spoken in their 
disfavour.” 

“ Leave me, foolish girl; go, mend the lace on my wristbands 
that our naughty hawk tore yesternoon, and forget this same 
foolish ghost story.” 

Left alone, my lady seated herself in the deep bedded mullioned 
window, and gazed long and sadly on the gay parterre below: the 
sunbeams sparkling in mad revel, waking the diamonds to prism 
blushes, could bring no joy into her deep dark eyes. So would 
she sit, day after day, sorrowful and alone. 

No trouble had thrown that shadow across her smooth brow; no 
sudden grief had blighted her young life—it was shame that 
battled with her pride, and daily murdered happiness. Only three 
short months a bride ; and this was the shame that ate her peace 
away—she had come to her lord an unsought bride; she had 
gone to him as payment for a debt, and that debt a dark story of 
dishonour. 

The Duke of Malvern was a gambler to the backbone, and evil 
tongues were not wanting that gave a darker name even to his 
excessive love of games of chance ; but the scandal never gained 
ground. The fair Usula Mallet had been the bribe that silenced 
the only tongue that could have proclaimed her father’s crime. 
She knew when young Lord Craven sought her hand in marriage 
that he came straight from a stormy interview with the Duke, 
whom he had detected in the very act of trying to toss a clogged 
dice. 

“Thou hast my father’s honour in thy power,” she said, 
drawing her tall form up in all its regal dignity. 

“‘ My darling,” the lover pleaded, “ never shall aught of this sad 
matter pass my lips. I do deplore me that I spoke so hastily ; 
but, Usula Mia, thy father’s honour is safe with me.” 

“Then I will be thy wife, sir,” she answered, withdrawing her- 
self hastily from his rapturous embrace ; all the fierce pride that 
was her bane, hardening her heart against her lover’s tender 
pleading eyes ; for she had a man’s spirit, and would rather have 
given the slanderer quittance with a few inches of good steel 
between them, than have bought his silence with her love. 

The marriage was hurried in most unseemly fashion, for Hugh of 
Malvern could not sleep soundly till Usula departed a bride from 
his roof; and then he breathed freely, knowing well that Craven, 
having quartered his arms, would guard his secret with his life if 
needs be. 

But the fair Usula was a woman, and a woman they say is ever 
to be won; so it came to pass that the love she had denied her 
wooer went out to her husband, in all the unsullied strength of a 
first and only passion ; but she had so taught her lover coldness 
that he never guessed the secret those dark eyes hid so ill, think- 
ing that the flash that lit their well-like depth was aversion rather 
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than affection ; and when she shrank from his caresses, he fancied 
it was hatred instead of the shy diffidence that comes with un- 
acknowledged love. 

Poor Usula, eating her heart away, suffered sorely; and when 
her husband spent his time in manly sport, and left her lonely, 
thinking she was best pleased so, my lady wept long and sore, 
tears that she would have died rather than he should witness ; 
and this was why the sunlight could find no joy in her dark eyes. 

There is a stir in the courtyard below, a sound of music, and the 
‘ tramp of many feet, and Usula knows that her lord has returned ; 
her heart beats quickly as she sees him, light and graceful, dis- 
mounting from his steed—a young man, beautiful to effeminacy. 
Looking at him, none would guess that before them stood the 
deadliest r: apier in the court of good Queen Bess. It was Marl- 
borough who later on said that the dandies made his best. soldiers 

—and no dandy could have been less warrior-like than Robert 
Craven ; short golden curls half shaded his delicate, softly tinted 
face, their glitter contrasting the pale blue velvet of his doublet, 
with its trimmings of price eless point lace ; and the small, white, 
jewelled hand that rested for a brief caressing moment on his 
palfry’s arched neck looked more fit for touching the spinet, than 
meeting death in the mélée of war. 

My lady waits for him to seek her bower chamber, and claim a 
kiss of welcome from those proud red lips, but full two hours pass 


and he comes not. The courtyard is empty, and she feels chill 
as the early twilight creeps on. Some one pushes aside the silken 
hangings of the door, and Usula turns round, a glad greeting in 
her heart, but a woman of marble to all outward seeming. 


«Thou art long in coming,” she says, and then pauses, for it is 


not her husband, but her little maid, Alice, with her face white a 
driven snow, in the light of the lamp she carries, and her on 
round with wild terror. 

*“ Oh come, dear mistress, for our lady’s sake; convince thyself 
that this ill-omened house is haunted. They are there now, in the 
passage leading to the dungeon keep. I peeped over and saw 
their shadows—she with a wimple, and he a proper youth, 
and ¥s 

“ Peace, silly child,” said Usula; “this matter were well looked 
into, for thy foolish fears will drive thee crazed. Put down the 
lamp and come with me; I myself will prove these seeming 
ghosts. Nay! not a word—give me thy hand. If they be 
indeed spirits, thou shalt have my collar of pearls in memory of 
thy fear.” 

The two women walked hand in hand softly, in the darkness, 
down to the passage that led to the dungeon keep, and as they 
drew near they heard a low talking. 

“Did I not tell thee so, my lady?” whispered the maid, 
struggling to free herself from her mistress’s hold. 
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But Usula, recognising one soft, loved voice, quickly clasped 
her strong, white hand across Alice’s mouth and drew the 
frightened child into the shadow; for there in the full moon- 
light that flooded through the broken window stood her husband, 
and his companion was a woman clad in a nun’s sombre 
arb ! 

‘. Surely,” Lord Craven was saying, “one who like thyself leads 
so holy a life, safe in the keeping of Mother Church, can have 
no cause for sorrow; and yet I marvel much to find thee so 
far from our good convent of St. Mary.” 

“Thou knowest little of the human heart, fair sir, when thou 
sayest I have no cause for sorrow,” said the woman, in a strangely 
sweet voice. 

“The heart! sweet lady ?” he answered. “I am but an honest 
soldier at the court of our good queen; but methought a nun’s 
heart at least was safe from all save spiritual cares.” 

“Ah!” she sighed; “would it were so, gentle sir; would 
that a convent wall could shut out all that makes this world 
a paradise—or a hell. Would that I could kill love as easily as 
I can doff this lying garb.” 

She pushed the wimple from her brow, and as the black cloak 
slipped from her, Usula saw herself—herself i another body— 
standing before her husband. 

“Oh, Usula! why did’st thou play me this trick ?” Lord Craven 
cried. 

“ Because I love thee!” said the other Usula: and Lady Craven 
felt turned to stone at the sounding of that voice that mimicked 
every note of her own. 

“ Dear, dear heart! At last,” he said, “thou hast owned thy 
precious love. My joy! my life!” 

A smile of evil triumph spread over her face, as she nestled in 
his arms, pushing him gently towards the dungeon steps. And 
suddenly it came like a revelation to the true Usula, breaking the 
spell that held her silent—that this was the spirit of the wicked 
abbess; and with one loud cry she rushed forward to tear the 
guilty thing from her husband’s arms; but her fingers clutched 
only empty air; for at that cry the ghost vanished, and Usula, 
close pressed to her husband’s heart, sobbing, told him of the 
peril he had escaped. 

“ And I was so happy, thinking that thou did’st in very truth 
love me, sweet Usula!” 

* So I do, Robert,” she whispered ; “so have I loved thee this 
many a long day.” 

With his arm thrown lovingly round his wife, Lord Craven 
turned to the servants and friends, who now thronged the passage, 
having come in all haste, alarmed by my lady’s piercing cry. He 
told them how, walking in the plaisance yonder, a white hand had 
beckoned to him; and how, entering the passage, he had met 
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and held converse with a ghost who took his dear wife’s form to 
betray him, and who would have surely sealed his doom, but for 
the good Lady Usula’s bravery. 

“Come hither, child,” said my lady, turning to her, blushing, 
trembling tire-maid, “ here is the collar I promised thee ; and one 
more brave even than that I said should be thine.” 

Usula unclasped the glittering diamonds from her slim white 
throat and fastened them round the girl’s soft neck. 

Some of the servants, using their lanterns, found that the steps 

‘leading to the dungeon keep had mostly rotted away, so had my 
lord fallen down, he would have perished of a surety. 

Lying at the dungeon door was a heap of human bones. 

“ We will give them Christian burial,” said my lady; “ for they 
are no doubt the bones of that poor youth the wicked abbess 

murdered.” 
And from the hour the poor skeleton was buried, the siren of 
Norlake Abbey appeared no more. 


















































UNDER A BAN. 
By MRS. LODGE. 
AUTHOR OF “LADY OTTOLINE,” &c. 


CHAPTER V. F 


THE report of the money-lender’s murder made no little stir in 
the usually quiet courts and inns of law which abound in the 
precincts of Chancery Lane, causing a most unwonted excitement 
amongst the frequenters of that legal locality. 

George Elvaston was well known to most of the leading men, 
both in law and literature ; his arrest on the charge of committing 
the murder fell amongst them like a thunderbolt. Men could 
not believe the report until they saw it in print with their own 
eyes. There never had been such a run on the morning papers 
within the memory of the oldest newsvendor. 

“It appears to me impossible for George Elvaston to be guilty 
of such a horrible crime,” said one of George’s acquaintances, to 
a mutual friend, “yet Fisher is a cute fellow; one would think 4 
he dared not venture to go such lengths unless he had a strong 
case against him.” 

“ Well, I hear that Fisher spotted him a day or two ago. You 
see Graby’s outer door was found open on Tuesday night, with a 
notice, to say he was gone out for the day, stuck on his office door ; 
this created suspicion, and Fisher was at once set to watch the 
place, who had an idea from the first that something had gone 
wrong.” 

. acs I cannot tell what to make of it,” replied the friend ; | 
“T have guessed this long time past that Elvaston was rather 
hard up, but why he should murder Graby I cannot understand, 
unless the old rascal exasperated him, and he knocked him down 
in the heat of the moment.” 

“No, ‘tis nothing of that sort; I hear ’tis a regularly planned 
cold-blooded murder,” exclaimed the other. “Graby may have 
been a rascally over-reaching fellow, but that does not justify his 
being shot down like a dog, and left to die where he fell! You 
see if it’s proved that Elvaston did the deed, *tis a hanging matter, “i 
nothing less.” 

“ Anyhow, I cannot bring myself to believe Elvaston guilty, 
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and ’tis a terrible thing for an innocent man to be arrested on 
such a charge ; I hope the accused man’s friends will rally round 
him. I hear the inquest is to be held this afternoon, and 
intend looking in to see if I can render the poor fellow any 
help.” 

The place where the inquest was to be held was besieged, long 
before the arrival of the coroner, by reporters and members of 
the legal profession; many came to offer their services to the 
accused, but it must be confessed that the greater number were 
actuated by curiosity alone. 

At length the coroner having arrived, the preliminary formali- 
ties of opening the court at once commenced, and then the jury- 
men retired to view the body, accompanied, at the suggestion of 
the accused's counsel, by two medical men. 

Just as they were about to leave the room, however, a little 
stir became manifest, and a tall powerful man made his way 
through the throng to George Elvaston’s side, and grasped both 
his hands warmly. 

“Dr. Lacuver!” he exclaimed, his worn face lighting up 
wonderfully, “this is indeed providential. I want you to go 
with the jury, and note what comes under your observation 
carefully. The detective who arrested me will strain a point or 
two, without malice, to get me committed on this charge if 
possible, and you see my mouth is shut by being made prisoner.” 

“Oh, we shall soon prove your innocence, my dear George, 
don’t worry yourself about that; keep up your courage and never 
mind the annoyance,” cried Dr. Lacuver, cheerily, and having 
gained permission from the court, he left the room with the 
others. 

Two policemen watched by the murdered man’s door. The key 
had been taken charge of by Fisher the detective, who now came 
forward bristling with mystery and importance. 

Nothing had been touched; there lay the dead man on his 
face, as the policeman had found him on the previous day, with 
his ill-gotten treasure piled around him; the piles of silver plate, 
alone, had disappeared. 

Some of the jurymen merely glanced at the body, and then 
turned away shuddering and aghast, whilst others examined the 
office and its contents with cool curiosity. Thev had “sat on 
hodies” so often, that at length it had become to them a mere 
matter of business; they looked at the remains much the same 
as an undertaker might do who came to conduct the funeral, with 
due regard to decency and profit. 

The only men who appeared to take any humane interest in 
the corpse were the doctors ; they touched the dead man with pity 
in their looks. It would be for them to decide whether this were 
murder or suicide. 

The dead man, as we said, lay on his face, with his feet so close 
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to the wall that had they placed the body in an upright position 
he would have been but a few inches from it when he was fired 
at, therefore he must have been standing so close that it would 
have been an impossibility for any one to have stood between him 
and the wall to fire the fatal shot, although it was evident that 
the murderer must have held the weapon very close to the head 
of his victim, as his hair was singed by the flash of the powder. 
The bullet had passed through his brain almost shattering it, and 
lodged in the wall opposite, proving that he must have been in 
an upright position when the murderer took aim. 

There was no sign of any struggle, and in the opinion of the 
three medical men death must have been almost instantaneous. 

“ There is some mystery connected with this,” said Dr. Lacuver, 
pointing out the fact of the body being so near the wall to the 
jurymen; “we must investigate this matter, and on the part of 
Mr. Elvaston I must have one or two competent professional men 
to examine more closely into the case than can be done to-day.” 

The detective looked a little anxious; this fact had not struck 
his acute mind before, but he made no reply, and a few moments 
afterwards, the party left the office and repaired to the coroner’s 
court. 

The first witness called was Fisher the detective, who after 
beginning with the official formula “from information received,” 
proceeded to relate the details of the breaking open of the money- 
lender’s office, and the finding of the murdered man’s remains; 
his evidence was very guarded, he wanted to follow up some clues 
he had obtained, and as he supposed there would be a remand, 
he thought it would further the ends of justice if he were allowed 
to retain his information for the present. With this the coroner 
agreed, and Fisher was allowed to retire without further 
question. 

The next witness proved to be the slipshod clerk, by name 
Thomas Martin. He identified the body; he had known Mr. Graby 
well, had often done business with him during his lifetime ; he 
also proved seeing the accused enter Graby’s office shortly before 
twelve o'clock on Tuesday morning—could not say how near it 
was to twelve, but it was nearer twelve than eleven; he returned 
about two p.m. and found the office door shut, with a notice on 
it to say Mr. Graby had gone out for the day—never saw him 
alive after that day—had particular business to transact, and 
called every day afterwards till the door was broken open by the 
police. 

Henry Nash, clerk in the United Bank, was next called; he 
proved having cashed a cheque for £3,000, drawn in favour of 
George Elvaston, and duly signed by Nathan Graby; the cheque 
was endorsed by George Elvaston, but he was not the man who 
presented the cheque for payment. The cheque was presented at 
the bank counter for payment about three o’clock, by a man he 
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had often seen in the bank before, and who was generally believed 
to be Mr. Graby’s clerk. 

Here George Elvaston whispered to his counsel, and very 
soon the counsel was seen in earnest conversation with Dr. 
Lacuver. 

The next witness, however, made quite a sensation in court; 
he deposed that he was clerk in the Bank of England, where the 
deceased kept a large account and that on Tuesday, the day of 
‘the supposed murder, he paid to Mr. Graby over the counter ten 
thousand pounds in bank-notes—ten for five hundred, and the 
rest in fifties. The money was drawn out for a certain noble lord, 
who had not received the money. 

This fact was proved by his lordship’s solicitor, who called with 
his client at Graby’s office on the afternoon of Tuesday, but found 
the office closed and the notice before deposed to on the door. 

Then followed a good deal of evidence that appeared quite 
irrelevant, and at length Fisher signified that he had no more 
witnesses to call that day, and asked for a remand, as he hed not 
yet completed his case against the accused. 

To this George Elvaston’s counsel made no demur; he thought 
the ends of justice would be best served by this course, and that 
in a few days, at most, he would be prepared with ample facts to 
clear his client, and prove his innocence beyond questicn. 

It was, therefore, agreed that the inquest should be resumed on 
the following Saturday, and the prisoner remanded. 

When Captain Clayton, however, found that bail was refused, 
he appeared much more distressed than the prisoner himself. He 
offered to become security for any amount. The coroner, however, 
would not listen to him. That ten thousand pounds, deposed to 
by the clerk of the Bank of England, was such a temptation to a 
needy man, that he at once concluded Fisher was right—he could 
not take bail for a prisoner with such strong evidence against 
him. 

“The worst of the pinch is over,” said George Elvaston, as he 
shook hands with his friend, “a day’s incarceration more will not 
kill me, old boy; just look after Mrs. Elvaston, and keep her spirits 
up; she can come to me this evening, that will be a comfort to 
the poor little woman, if you don’t mind bringing her to the 
prison.” 

The Captain almost made a woman of himself by shedding 
tears, as he wrung George’s hand. 

“What a hero you are,” he said, admiringly. “I believe if I 
were in your case, I should go mad with vexation and shame.” 

“* My good friend here will have most cause for shame before 
this case is done with, I’m thinking,” replied George, as Fisher 
came forward to take charge of his prisoner. 

For a moment, a dozen friends gathered round to shake hands 
with him, and speak some word of friendly cheer. 
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“You are a noble fellow,” said one of the leading men at the 
bar; “ we will get you out of this on Saturday, never fear; will you 
engage me as second counsel ?” 

A slight contraction of the muscles betrayed how much George 
Elvaston felt this kindness, and his voice failed him for the first 
time as he tried in vaia to answer. This man had never been 
second in any case for years. And George well knew that he 
offered his services, and would take neither fee nor reward for his 
trouble. 

“ We cannot take you with us to-day, brother,” said Dr. Lacuver, 
“but it will go hard if we do not bear you off in triumph next 
Saturday ; meantime, you will have plenty to do in seeing your 
counsel, and as many friends as can gain access to you.” 

In fact, George received so many marks of friendship, that he 
would have found it difficult to get away, had not Fisher 
reminded him that time was up, and the cab was in waiting 
outside. 

“ What stuff that fellow is made of!” said Dr. Lacuver, as he 
saw the cab drive off, with George and Fisher the detective 
inside, and a policeman on the box. 

“He has more endurance in him than any other man I ever 
knew.” 

** He has the old Elvaston blood in him that never was known 
to flinch,” replied Captain Clayton; “ but will you come along with 
me—I have something of the utmost importance to communicate.” 

“Tf it is about my brother, I will listen,” answered Dr. Lacuver, 
stifly; “but as to any other matter, I beg to say that you and I 
can have little in common.” 

“T forgive you this cut direct,” said Captain Clayton, unmoved, 
“because you have been led to believe me a foresworn villain that 
no honest man ought to hold friendly communication with, but 
when you know the truth, you will find I am rather to be pitied 
than censured—but we will let that rest for the present. One 
question I must ask, can you tell me where Irene is at this 
moment ? ” 

“ Easily, if I cared to do so. I left her this morning, to rush to 
her brother’s aid.” 

Captain Clayton took both his hands, and wrung them in a sort 
of frenzy, crying out like a man who had suddenly lost his 
reason— 

“ Oh, thank heaven—-thank heaven! You say she is safe ? Then 
it was but my own wild fancy after all! W ill you let me accom- 
pany you to her, that I may see with mine own eyes she is not 
the spectre of last night !” 

“J assure you, Mrs. Lindford is with friends,” he answered, 
“but for the present she is in too much trouble on her brother's 
account to see strangers.” 

Captain Clayton gathered himself up in a moment. 
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“ I beg pardon,” he said, “ but, listen.” And then in a few pas- 
sionate words he told Lacuver the reason of his painful emotion. 

“It was certainly strange,” answered the Doctor, less coldly, 
“but as I told you before, Mrs. Lindford is with friends, and in no 
fear of poverty or want, so for the present our best course is to 
concentrate all our energies to get George out of the toils. I am 
afraid he would have found it hard to prove his innocence before 
the coroner unless his friends had come to the rescue, and to have 
been committed for trial on the charge of murder would have 

‘been a fate too fearful to contemplate.” 

“The fact of Graby having ten thousand pounds about him, 
made the coroner look with suspicion on George, because he hap- 
pened to be known to be hard up at the time. I saw the influence 
that statement had at once; but I think my evidence will help to 
clear up that point; I wanted to give it to-day, but there’s so many 
twists and turnings in law that I begin to believe most of the 
English laws were framed with a view to keep a legion of lawyers 
in constant practice.” 

“We should do very badly without lawyers and doctors, I’m 
afraid, and it would never do to act against counsel’s opinion in 
such an all-important case as this,” answered the Doctor, with the 
air of a man who knew that a tremendous stake was at issue. 

“Well, I suppose we must wait until Saturday with what 
patience we may. How I pity his poor little wife—such a brave 
woman, so true and so trustful. I must hasten to break the result 
to her, and give her what hope I can of her husband’s speedy 
release.” 

“ Pray do, and give Mrs. Lindford’s best love and sympathy to 
Mrs. Elvaston; our hearts are as one in believing George innocent, 
that is at least. a bond between us.” 

“Innocent!” cried Captain Clayton, warmly ; “I would stake 
my life on his innocence, even if I had not proof to the contrary. 
I assure you I had some trouble to keep my hands off that rascal 
of a detective last evening, when he accused George of such a hor- 
rible crime. However, I am glad I restrained myself, for our 
friend’s sake, and that reminds me that I am losing time in 
carrying out his wishes, and keeping his dear good little wife in 
suspense.” 

“ T think you had better hint to George’s family that they may 
expect an unpleasant visit shortly,” said Dr. Lacuver, as though a 
sudden thought had struck him; “it will be as well to prepare 
them for the event, as I fear his house will be searched for the 
missing ten thousand pounds.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried the Captain, quite shocked at the idea 
of this fresh indignity being inflicted on an innocent man’s house- 
hold; “I have a great mind to hurry down to Bayswater and hold 
the house against all comers.” 

Dr. Lacuver could not help smiling at the Captain’s rashness. 
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“ Better go and support the ladies under the infliction; you mustn’t 
imagine you are back again in Afghanistan, holding the fort 
against anenemy. When Fisher and his men knock for admittance, 
there’s no honour gained in defending a house against men who 
come in the name of the law.” 

“ Well, no, of course not,” he assented; “but somehow my 
blood gets up, when I see such indignity heaped on dear old 
George. But I'll be off now, and do what I can to protect his 
family, in case the minions of the law should invade its sanctity.” 


CuapTeR VI. 


WHEN Captain Clayton reached Mrs. Tribulum’s house, he found 
that Mrs. Elvaston had already left home to, as she told her 
mother, congratulate her husband on his release. 

“ Nelly will not believe that the detective will dare detain Mr. 
Elvaston in custody another day,” said the old lady, who showed 
evident signs of perturbation and distress; “but, as I told the 
poor dear darling, the detective is only doing his duty; it rests 
with others to release or imprison Mr. Elvaston just as they think 
fit; and really the way that Nelly bears up is wonderful, quite 
wonderful ! ” added Mrs. Tribulum, lifting up her eyes and hands 
to demonstrate the extent of her astonishment. 

And indeed it was most astonishing to find a woman like Mrs. 
Elvaston suddenly developing—under such a fearful ordeal—into 
a brave, unselfish wife. There was the stuff in pretty ornamental 
little Nelly that heroines are made of. There had been a quiet 
undercurrent of strength and power in Nelly’s nature, gaining 
volume and depth of late, which the useless life she led beneath 
her mother’s roof never before had called into action. This terrible 
crisis in her husband’s life, however, showed forth her latent ener 
of character; she would have stood firmly by his side even to the 
death. Her love was firm, deep, abiding, true. The one sweet 
feature through all her married life had been—her unshaken faith 
in her husband. 

Ever since his arrest, which came on the quiet household like 
the sudden bursting of a shell in their very midst, Nelly’s abnega- 
tion had been something holy and beautiful. Her whole soul had 
gone out to her husband in his overwhelming misfortune. How 
gladly would she have shared his prison cell, or more gladly still 
have taken his place. 

Yet she bore up so bravely when he was taken away, only cling- 
ing to him to the last, with that simple look of faith in his 
integrity, which did more to nerve George’s inmost being than 
the friendship of thousands could have done. 

When dire misfortune overtakes a man, the love of wife and 
children are to him beyond all price; but there is no love so sacred, 
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so precious, as that which is entwined with every fibre of a true 
man’s heart—the love of his wife. George had never been a lover- 
like husband, but he on the other hand had never been an exacting 
one. His had not been the fault to woo a maiden with passionate 
vows of undying love, and then break her heart with coldness or 
caprice. He had never planted a thorn in the bosom of his wife, 
nor caused her tears to flow by harsh unthinking words; therefore 
there lurked no bitterness beneath the sweet devotion, that would 
gladly have laid down a life for his own. 

Men do not gather grapes from thorns, nor should they expect 
sweet waters to flow from the well-spring of a woman’s heart they 
have rendered full of bitterness. 

It is not always, in this life, that a man reaps what he sows, 
either for good or evil. But no man ever yet reaped wheat where 
he had sown tares, nor drank pure water from the spring he had 
poisoned at its source. 

Although, strangely enough, men do expect devotion from a 
woman to whom they have proved, in married life, not a husband 
to love and cherish her, but a master and a tyrant. 

True, some women are of so sweet a nature, that like the rose, 
they emit perfume even when crushed beneath the tyrant’s heel; 
but then it is only a crushed flower after all, without strength or 
beauty. And a crushed broken wife will never be found a help- 
meet in the day of adversity. 

But this is moralising, some one will say. We do not mind a 
moral to adorn a tale; yet we would rather have the tale and find 
out the moral for ourselves. Well, be it so, gentle reader—for 
although a poet found sermons in stones, he might not have ex- 
pected to find one in a novel; besides to analyse, not to moralise, 
is the forte of the novelist of the present day; hence the reason, 
no doubt, whole chapters of fashionable novels are devoted to 
analyse the character, the motives, or the feelings of one particular 
personage, who happens to have little else to recommend him to 
the notice of the reader except this very curious analytical process. 

And, indeed, there can be little doubt that when a writer 
mounts his own particular hobby, it frequently becomes a pegasus 
and flies away with him into space, from whence he finds it rather 
difficult to get back to the thread of his narrative. 

It is not my purpose, however, to analyse the character of Nelly 
Elvaston ; like most women, she was in a great degree what her 
surroundings had made her. In his careless way her husband had 
scattered seeds of kindness, and no seed springs up more readily, 
nor bears richer fruit. It was Nelly’s beautiful loving faith in her 
husband’s integrity that made her shine so brightly through the 
dark clouds of adverse fate. 

She arrived home shortly after Captain Clayton, her face still 
wet with tears. “I could only see dear George for ten minutes,” 
she said, wiping her eyes and endeavouring to regain her com- 
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posure; “ but he bears up wonderfully under such a terrible false 
accusation, and tells me that a few days longer will see him a free 
man again. I know he suffers dreadfully from being placed in 
such an ignominious position ; but like his own dear, brave, un- 
selfish way, he would not pain me by showing it openly! Thank 
God, he has friends to help him in this time ‘of dire need, who will 
not leave a stone unturned to prove his innocence !” 

“ That will no doubt be made clear on Saturday,” replied Captain 
Clayton, “and in the meantime you must try and bear up under 
this severe trial as well as you can, and 

“ My only thought is of George,” she cried, interrupting him ; 
“T cannot think of myself; I only suffer because he suffers! But 
what is this?” she asked, starting to her feet, as Fisher, the de- 
tective, entered the room, followed by a policeman. 

“IT am here on an unpleasant duty, ma’am, very unpleasant— 
but duty is duty and must be done, however unpleasant,” said the 
detective, with cool authority. 

*“T would have you to know that this is my house, sir!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Tribulum, rising from her chair in some wrath, “ so 
please tell me what your business is, and then I shall thank you 
not to disgrace a respectable widow lady by coming here !’ 

“ Search the house!” she gasped, “ what do you suspect we've 
robbed Mr. Graby as well as murdered him ?” 

“ Dear mamma, do not excite yourself,” said Mrs. Elvaston, lay- 
ing her hand lovingly on her mother’s arm; “ let them search; we 
are not afraid, and the more they search the clearer Mr. Elvaston’s 
innocence will become.” 

“ But, my dear Nelly, think of the disgrace of having my house 
searched by the police! Well, all I can say is, I am glad your 
father is not alive to see this shameful indignity put on his widow 
and his orphan child ;” and Mrs. Tribulum subsided into her arm- 
chair in hysterics, which were increased tenfold when the detective 
asked for the keys s, as he didn’t want to break any locks, he said, 
and would endeavour to do his unpleasant duty with as little 
trouble to the ladies as possible. 

Captain Clayton offered to take charge of the keys, and hand 
them to Fisher when wanted, but this Mrs. Tribulum stoutly de- 
clined; she would not deliver up her keys—no, not to Queen 
Victoria herself! and the detective had to begin his search with- 
out them. 

Nelly did, however, at length prevail on her to entrust her 
with the key s, and, accompanied by Captain Clayton, she went to 

observe the proceedings of Fisher and his satellite, and prevent 
them from breaking open tle locks. 

It was well for Mrs. Tribulum’s nerves that she remained in the 
dining-room. The reckless way in which the detective pulled 
about her velvet and lace, her silks and satins, in seareh of the 
missing ten thousand pounds, would have wor ried her into a fever. 
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Nothing, however, came of his search until he pounced on a 
curious old workbox, wrapped up in an Indian shawl that had 
long seen its best days. The key of this box could not be found 
on the bunch entrusted to Nelly. 

“There is nothing in it,” she remarked, “ but some old- 
fashioned trinkets and my father’s watch ; can you not spare Mrs, 
Tribulum’s feelings, and leave the box as you found it ?* 

Fisher shook his head. “I must see the inside, though I’m 
sorry my duty is so unpleasant to the lady,” he answered, 
unmoved. 

Words were useless, so Nelly, greatly grieved to give her 
mother further annoyance, left the bedroom and proceeded down- 
stairs to ask for the key, which she now remembered always hung 
on her watchchain. 

“T'll not give it to anyone,” cried Mrs. Tribulum, in great 
excitement, when Nelly made known her errand, “ and if anyone 
dares to break open that box I will have the law on them. Iam 
not accused of murder, nor robbery, so let the detective break 

open that box if he dares !” 

It was useless to entreat or argue; she obstinately refused to 
yield an inch. “ Let him break that box open if he dares, it’s my 
property,” was all she would answer. 

Fisher only shrugged his shoulders when Nelly made known 
Mrs. Tribulum’s determination not to deliver up the key. 

“Tf you must break it open,” said Captain Clayton, “ you had 
better do so in the owner’s presence, but I doubt if your authority 
will justify you in breaking the lock, seeing the box does not 
belong to the accused man.” 

“TI will accept the responsibility of the act,” answered the 
detective, “the old lady can unlock the box in my presence if she 
will, but see what is inside of it I must, before I leave the house.” 

Captain Clayton regretted Mrs. Tribulum’s obstinacy in what 
he considered such a trifling matter, and at length it was decided 
to take the box down to the dining-room, and request her to open 
it in the detective’s presence. 

“ That is my property, and before you break it open let me see 
your search-warrant, my man,” said Mrs. Tribulum, stoutly. 

* All right!” cried Fisher, producing the paper on the instant, 
“ you see it’s all square, ma’am, but you can unlock the box your- 
self, as I said before; I want to do things as pleasant as I can to 
all parties concerned.” 

“ But I am not concerned in it at all!” cried Mrs. Tribulum, 
making a snatch at the box which the detective had placed on 
the table close to his hand, “ and I dare you to keep possession of 
my property another minute ! ” 

“ Easy there!” said Fisher, laying his hand on hers, “ you see 
you won’t have things pleasant, so here goes!” and the box flew 
open with one wrench of his practised hand. 
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In a moment Mrs. Tribulum’s face became stern and resolute, 
“ Mark him well, sir,” she said to Captain Clayton, “ there is value 
in that box, he may be a thief in disguise.” 

Fisher gave a sharp little laugh, as he took out the trinkets 
one by one, but nothing appeared to be of much value, and 
Captain Clayton began to wonder at the old lady’s objection to 
have the box opened, when he saw a quick spasm pass over her 
features, “ That is my husband’s watch !” she cried, as the detec- 
tive took up a very large old-fashioned gold watch, which lay 
quite at the bottom, “so perhaps you will hand that over to me; 
I never thought to see that blessed watch in such hands, and ‘tis 
glad I am that Mr. Tribulum, whe I’d have you to know was a 
real gentleman, is not alive to see this day.” 

Her eagerness to gain possession of the watch was not lost on 
the acute detective; he examined it carefully for a minute or two, 
eyeing the old lady furtively the while. Then he opened it, and 
carefully folded inside was a crisp bank-note for five hundred 
pounds. 

Fisher gave a sort. of triumphant whistle. “ That’s just what we 
are looking for, my good lady!” he remarked, with a malicious 
twinkle in his keen dark eye. 

“T’ve not a doubt of it,” replied Mrs. Tribulum, sternly, “ and 
in proper time and place I mean to have you arrested for theft 
and housebreaking—take the number of that note, if you please, 
Captain, and the date; you are witness that he broke open that 
box and stole a five-hundred pound note.” 

“ Not so fast, my good lady; I am simply taking possession of 
stolen property!” he answered, coolly. 

“T heard the evidence of the clerk to-day,” said Captain 
Clayton, “and I presume you are hunting after the missing bank 
notes, but you have no right to assume that this is one of them, 
unless the number agrees with the stolen money. Have you the 
number of the notes with you ?” 

The detective looked blank. “ You have no right to question 
me, sir,” he answered, with less confidence than he had shown in 
dealing with Mrs. Tribulum; “ you ought to know better, sir, 
seeing you are an officer, than to interfere with the police in the 
execution of their duty.” 

“Tam only asking a question ; do you accuse this lady of steal- 
ing that note?” 

“Well, she has stolen property in her possession ; I shouldn’t 
be exceeding my duty if I took her in charge on the spot.” 

“Oh, do it, if you dare,” cried Mrs. Tribulum, in stern defiance, 
“my husband was a real gentleman and a lawyer; he could tell 
ae as how you dare not touch that money unless you took me 
with it!” 

“J think you are right,” said Captain Clayton, scarcely able to 
restrain a smile at the old lady’s way of putting the law, “and if 
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you cannot identify the note as one of the stolen ones in this case, 
I enter my protest against your taking possession of it.” 

“ Well, look here, sir! As I said, I want to do my duty plea- 
santly. Perhaps I ought to take this good lady in charge on the 
spot, because you see, sir, she is found in possession of a five- 
hundred pound note, and as you know, I am in search of ten of 
that very ticket, but she will have to answer before the court how 
she came into possession of this note. True, sir, as you say, I 
haven't the number of the stolen notes to compare with this one, 
but here’s a five-hundred pound note found concealed in a watch 
case; now notes for this large amount are not plentiful, as we 
happen to know, and as a matter of course I take it for granted 
this is part of the plunder. It may be all right—you see, I 
am giving this good lady the benefit of the doubt—in not taking 
her into custody; now if she came honestly by this property she 
will suffer no harm by my taking charge of it for a time. You 
can take the number and full particulars, sir, and Constable X 
here can witness the document, then I shall take possession of 
this money in the name of the law.” 

“Well, Iam glad Mr. Tribulum is not alive to see this day!” 
cried Mrs. Tribulum, lifting up her hands in woful indignation. 
“Think of me, the widow of a real gentleman, being made to 
prove my property is honestly come by! Oh, you shall smart for 
this, Mr. Detective, never fear! ” 

“ All right, ma’am!” answered Fisher, coolly, as he retired from 
the dining-room with Constable X, to make a more careful search 
over the house, fully persuaded in his own mind that he had now 
in his possession ample proof of the accused one’s participation 
in the plunder of the murdered man. 

‘I shall never be able to hold up my head in Bayswater again,” 
cried Mrs. Tribulum, sinking into a chair the moment the detec- 
tive left the room; “that police officer daren’t have searched my 
house in Walworth, but there—I always said I was a nobody in 
this grand square!” 

“Tam afraid the police are no respecters of persons when they 
imagine they are in the execution of their duty,” remarked Cap- 
tain Clayton, deeply pained to see this kind-hearted innocent 
old lady treated as though she were a suspected criminal, “ but 
it is rather unfortunate your being in possession of that five- 
hundred pound note.” 

“JT think Mr. Detective will find it unfortunate that he took 
possession of it!” answered Mrs. Tribulum with spirit. “ He 
shall answer for his taking that money, or I am not the widow 
of a real gentleman.” 
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Cuaprer VII. 


LITTLE else was talked of in and about Chancery Lane on the 
day following the inquest, except the money-lender’s murder. 

Men stood in groups in quiet corners of the squares and inns 
discussing the guilt or innocence of the accused, as though the 
theme possessed some strange fascination over their minds. 

Thirteen thousand pounds! The robbery possessed more 
interest for many minds than the murder. They understood 
the motive for the crime, when they became aware that Graby 
was known to have ten thousand pounds about him at the time 
of his murder. 

Then a report became spread abroad that part of the proceeds 
of the robbery had been found concealed in the prisoner’s house. 
This increased the curiosity and excitement of people tenfold; 
some hundreds went down to look at George Elvaston’s office, 
and continued to stare up at the windows for hours, as though 
they expected some revelation from the very walls that belonged 
to so notorious a criminal. 

The street in which the murder was committed was besieged 
from early morning till late at night; extra policemen were told 
otf to keep the people moving on; and some thousands of men, 
women and children passed in close procession past the murdered 
man’s house, merely for the gratification of seeing the place where 
a fearful crime had been committed in broad daylight; a look at 
the place where the tragedy had been enacted being considered 
next to getting a look at the murderer himself. 

The two policemen who guarded the door were regarded with 
curious awe by some score of street loungers, who had posted 
themselves against the opposite wall to observe what took place 
during the course of the day in and around that house of dread 
mysterious horror. 

Serious preoccupied-looking men might be seen from time to 
time entering and leaving the place, causing quite a commotion 
in the crowd to get a glimpse of them. 

For the rest, the house looked grim and silent, the very walls 
wearing a forbidding aspect, as though aware of the dark crime 
they shrouded from public view. 

There were men, however, in that dreadful old den of mystery 
busily engaged in their self-imposed task. 

It was fortunate, indeed, for George Elvaston that Dr. Lacuver 
happened to be in London at this crisis in his history. Any 
other medical man, not interested in the accused, might have 
overlooked many things that the keen observant friend brought to 
light, and notably the fact of the position of the body of the 
murdered man when found by the police. 

Captain Clayton also was far from idle, and by the means he 
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adopted was not only enabled to clear all suspicion from George 
Elvaston’s character, but to set the police on the real murderer’s 
trail. 

All this, however, was quite unknown to the outer world, and 
on the morning of the resumed inquest the coroner’s court became 
more densely crowded than before. 

“Looks black against the prisoner, does it not?” remarked 
someone in the crowd. “I’m told nearly all the stolen money was 
found in his house.” 

“That fact alone would hang him,” answered the person ad- 
dressed. “But here he comes! He looks terribly down, and no 
wonder.” 

There was quite a stir all in an instant at this announcement, 
everyone stretched their neck to catch a glimpse of the prisoner, 
as he walked slowly up the room, accompanied by his solicitor 
and counsel, closely followed by the sharp detective who had 
arrested him on the heinous charge of murder. 

He was also the first witness called, and stepped forward, looking 
more mysterious and important than ever. 

The evidence of his finding the five-hundred pound note caused 
quite a sensation in the so-called court. 

“T will trouble you to give the number of that note!” said 
George Elvaston’s counsel, sharply. 

“And so you found that note concealed in a watch? Dida 
lady by the name of Tribulum inform you that the five-hundred 
pound note was her property ?” 

The detective answered “ Yes,” with a perceptible shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“1 think you found the body of the murdered man lying on his 
face?” the counsel continued, in cross-examination; “and you 
said the pistol was fired so near that the hair was singed ?” 

To this the detective assented, and the counsel proceeded : 

“In that case the murdered man must have been standing 
with his back almost close to the wall when he received his death 
wound ?” 

To this also the detective replied in the affirmative, with less 
confidence of manner. 

“ Now you think yourself a sharp officer, do you not? Did it 
strike you, when you found the body, that it was impossible for 
the murderer to stand between his victim and the wall? No, 
you did not! Well, then, you can stand down,” said prisoner’s 
counsel, with crushing triumph in his tone. 

The next witness was John Wilkins, who deposed that on the 
Tuesday in question he was writing at his desk in his office, 
which adjoined that of the money-lender’s, when he heard the 
report of firearms. The clock was stopped by the concussion, so 
that he was quite certain of the time he heard the report, as the 
hands pointed to ten minutes past twelve. 
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Thomas Martin, recalled, proved having seen the prisoner enter 
deceased’s office. Was quite sure it was some time before 
twelve. 

Henry Nash, clerk in the United Bank, on being again called 
on, gave important evidence in favour of the accused. The 
cheque for three-thousand pounds was cashed by a man known 
as Graby’s clerk, who asked for gold, which he put into a small 
canvas bag that he had apparently brought for the purpose. On 
examining the cheque carefully, he could not swear that the 
endorsement on the cheque was in the prisoner’s handwriting. 

And on an expert being called, he at once pronounced the 
signature on the back of the cheque a forgery. 

The clerk of the Bank of England, however, in cross-examina- 
tion, quite turned the tide in the prisoner’s favour when he read 
out the numbers of the ten five-hundred pound notes paid to 
Mr. Graby, and not one of the numbers agreed with that found in 
Mrs. Tribulum’s possession. 

Nothing daunted, however, Fisher stood forward and said that 
he had no further evidence to offer that day, the weapon with 
which the deed had been perpetrated was not yet discovered ; but 
he believed he had a clue, and he was certain the ends of justice 
would be furthered if the prisoner were remanded for another 
day or two, to enable him (the detective) to complete his evidence 
against him. 

“Do you not think it would take longer than a day or two, 
Fisher?” asked George Elvaston’s counsel, ironically. ‘“ But just 
wait a bit, my fine fellow, until I show the coroner and jury the 
reverse side of the case. A man of your acuteness ought to be 
aware that to arrest a man on such a charge, with nothing but 
surmises to warrant such a step, is a most dreadful blunder, to 
say the least of it; however, the evidence I am about to submit 
to the court will establish my client’s innocence far beyond sur- 
mise or question.” 

The first witness for the defence was Captain Clayton, who 
proved, beyond all doubt, that he saw George in his own office 
before the clock struck twelve on Tuesday, and remained with him 
for more than an hour; he also spoke of the arrangement that 
was made to settle the money-lender’s claim, which had been made 
so much of by the detective. 

Several clerks also proved that their employer—Mr. Elvaston— 
was seen to enter his office on Tuesday a few minutes before 
Captain Clayton called; so that it was impossible for him to 
have been with Graby when the fatal shot was fired. 

Mrs. Tribulum, who was next called, caused some amusement 
by giving the detective a bit of her mind in open court. He had 
stolen her property, she declared, and she meant to have him 
transported if there was any law for a widow in England. The 
five-hundred pound note had been received from the railway 
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company in payment for her house and land in Walworth, and she 
had kept it by her until a profitable investment offered ; which state- 
ment was subsequently proved by one of the railway company’s 
officials in person. 

The detective looked dreadfully crestfallen on hearing this 
evidence; he had certainly made a sad blunder as far as Mrs. 
Tribulum was concerned, and, he began to fear,in arresting the 
prisoneralso. He had no personal ill feeling against Mr. Elvaston, 
but once having arrested him on the charge of murder, he would have 
’ strained a point to prove him guilty, and rather have seen him 
hanged even though he were innocent of the crime, than find himself 
at fault, and disgraced by committing such an ty roy blunder. 
Fisher was a sort of Napoleon in his way; like him he would 
rather have seen whole armies swept to swift destruction than be 
considered at fault in his tactics. And no doubt he delighted as 
much in running down his man as an emperor does in conquering 
a province at the expense of human life. 

The next witness, however, made the detective fully alive to his 
awkward position. She was an elderly female. by the name of 
Mercy, and deposed that a young man by the name of Spencer, 
commonly known as Marriot, lodged with her—was quite sure his 
real name was Spencer because she had known his poor mother, 
who was kicked to death by her husband because her brother ran 
away with some of his money. This Spencer told her he was 
clerk to Mr. Graby. On Tuesday evening ie came home in a cab 
and brought some very heavy parcels wiih him, which he took 
away on the following day, and had not since returned to his 
lodgings. 

The prisoner, as he was still considered, was at his counsel’s re- 
quest allowed to speak, after being duly warned that any state- 
ment he might make would be put in evidence. When George 
Elvaston, however, related how he accidentally discovered the clerk 
looking through a panel in the wall, the case assumed quite an 
exciting aspect. Here was evidently an innocent man arrested on 
the charge of a foul crime, while the murderer meantime was 
making good his escape from the hands of justice. 

“ You’ve been and nabbed the wrong man this time, sir!” said 
one of the detective’s subordinates, his reverence for his superior’s 
astuteness considerably diminished. “I said all along as how it 
wasn’t business to go taking a gentleman like that into custody 
till a reward was offered.” 

After George Elvaston’s disclosure, the court was adjourned for 
an hour to enable the coroner and jury to examine the late money- 
lender’s place of business. 

They were not long in finding out the mechanism of the sliding 
panel, and then, one by one, they peered into the dim space 
beyond. 


“Tt appears to have been a sort of office,” remarked the coroner. 
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“T see a desk with papers lying about. Does anyone know the 
entrance to the place ?” 

“ Yes, the entrance has been found by a police officer,” replied 
Dr. Lacuver, quietly, “and I should like to point out that, from 
the position of the body when found, the murderer must have 
fired at his victim through that aperture, as the shot is lodged in 
the wall opposite.” 

The coroner listened attentively. The body no longer lay 
stretched full length on the floor, but a dark ugly stain marked 
the spot where the murdered man fell. 

All that remained of the grasping avaricious millionaire was 
enclosed in a plain black coffin, resting on trestles, placed amid the 
spoils of his ill-spent life—fitting paraphernalia for his funeral 
obsequies. Even the heterogeneous collection itself appeared as 
though decay had set its finger on it already, so dark and evil- 
smelling was the den. No kindred came to claim his heaped-up 
wealth, nor shed a tear over his bier. He would be buried on the 
morrow, more unmourned and uncared for than the meanest 
pauper. 

It was a powerful lesson to those who cared to read it, on the 
worse than vanity of ill-gotten gain. 

* We have found out a good many secrets in this respectable 
money-lender’s office,” said a tall, quiet-looking man, whom Fisher 
at once recognised as the head of the detective department. 
“ That little panel thére, framed like a picture, would never have 
come to light hadn’t Mr. Elvaston happened to see it open; but 
come this way, gentlemen, you will find the passage dark and 
narrow ; the door looks like the door of an ordinary closet, but 
when you tread on the centre plank of the flooring, the back of 
the supposed closet opens and shows a narrow space beyond, that 
leads to the clerk’s office. There is only room for two, at most 
three, so I will trouble the coroner and Fisher to enter with me 
first.” 

The place was in semi-darkness. It was not until their eyes 
became accustomed to the dim light that they could see what it 
contained. 

The first thing that attracted their attention was an old office 
desk, on which lay several sheets of foolscap, scribbled all over 
with the name of George Elvaston, copied apparently from an old 
bill of exchange, which bore his signature. 

After some further search the detective found a pistol, which he 
held up with some pride before the coroner. “This,” said he, 
“has been found without friend Fisher’s clue, I believe.” 

“ Looks like a regular thieves’ den,” remarked the coroner, as 
the detective showed them an iron-plated door leading out. into a 
wretched alley. “Was the murdered man a receiver of stolen 
goods ?” 

“ Possibly, but we have never received any information against 
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him. The house is crammed full of the most miscellaneous collec- 
tion I ever came across,” replied the detective. ‘“ You see Fisher 
had no idea of this back entrance, so the murderer could come and 
go without any fear of detection.” 

“ Have you captured the right man yet ?” asked the coroner. 

“No, but we are on his track. He changed the ten five- 
hundred pound notes at the Bank of England for gold the day after 
the murder, saying that Mr. Graby sent him, as his client wanted 
gold instead of notes, and as he had been seen there often on his 
-employer’s business no suspicion was aroused by the transaction.” 

“That makes eight thousand pounds in gold,” remarked one of 
the jurymen, who had come in to view the clerk’s inner office, 
“besides all the jewels and piles of silver plate that Martin de- 
posed to seeing in the moneylender’s possession the last day he 
was in his office.” 

“ Yes, the rascal has had a fine haul of it; but I fear there is 
no one to identify the plate and jewels,” replied the detective. 
“ However, when we do run our man in, we shall not let him 
escape the halter, for want of evidence of his guilt. Little more 
of importance relative to the crime could be discovered. The 
coroner thought it best to leave any further search in the hands 
of the police, so after going through the house to satisfy the very 
natural curiosity of the jury and the professional gentlemen who 
accompanied them, they left the place. 

On the reopening of the court George Elvaston was formally 
discharged from custody, the coroner remarking that he regretted 
exceedingly the inconvenience Mr. Elvaston had been subjected 
to, but that he left the court without a shadow of stain on his 
character, the arrest in the first place being most reprehensible 
and unjustifiable. 

The jury joined with the coroner in condemning Fisher’s con- 
duct, remarking that no man’s liberty would be safe if men of his 
calibre were permitted to hold authority. 

The remarks both of coroner and jury were received with loud 
applause. Everyone rushed to shake hands with George Elvaston ; 
and on leaving the court he received quite an ovation from the 
crowd assembled in the street outside; many of the roughs ex- 
pressing a strong desire to cool the detective’s zeal, for arresting 
innocent people, under the nearest pump. 

“TI had no idea you counted so many friends, George,” said 
Captain Clayton, smiling, as he drove off followed by a ringing 
cheer. 

“The populace are always ready to cheer the winner, my dear 
fellow. This has been a fearful time for me—in future, I'll re- 
member your advice and never touch pitch again,” answered 
George, with a shudder. “ How little we thought, as we walked 
through the streets that day, that I should be a prisoner before 
night on charge of a horrible crime!” 
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“ Well, you are free now, so you must cheer up and try to 
forget all about it,” replied his friend. 
“ That I never can, I believe it will come back to me in my 
¥ 


dreams as long as I live!” cried the poor fellow, breaking down 
for the first time. 


CuHapTer VIII. 


IRENE was sitting in a pretty cool drawing-room, looking out on 
one of those charming little nook-like gardens, which are seldom 
met with in such perfection of beauty as in the Isle of Wight. 

She had just watched her oy being carried down to the shore 
by a stout careful nurse; and then with a sort of dreamy indo- 
lence, induced in a great measure by her long continued privations, 
she leant back in her easy chair, to listen to the hum of bees 
and the soft murmur of the waves dashing against the rocks 
below. 

As she sat thus a shadow darkened the low French window, that 
opened on to the lawn; and glancing up she beheld a white 
agitated face peering, with an undecided expression, into the 
room. 

“ Yes, it is you, my own Irene! Thank heaven, I have found 
you at last!” exclaimed the intruder, darting into the apartment, 
and seizing both her hands in his, he pressed them to his lips and 
kissed them passionately again and again. 

For one brief moment, Irene found herself overcome with emo- 
tion. ‘Then all in an instant memory rushed back like a tidal 
wave, sweeping each tender feeling aside. 

Her dark eyes flashed with scorn as she snatched her hands, 
with a quick gesture of disdain, from his clasp, exclaiming, “ This 
meeting is not more unexpected than unwelcome, Captain Clay- 
ton. I will thank you to remember, should we ever meet again, 
that you and I can henceforth only meet as strangers.” And 
drawing herself up with an air of proud scorn she was about to 
leave the room, when he stood before her, with an imploring look 
of entreaty on his white face. 

“You are cruel, Irene, I am well aware of the gulf which 
separates us! One thing, however, I must know ere I leave you; 
I am determined to hear from your own lips what induced you to 
break your plighted vows to me. I feel constrained to believe 
that no light thing caused you to prove false to your faith; you 
were bound to me by vows only less sacred than if they were 
plighted before the altar. Do you remember, Irene, how you 
promised, and how I believed ?” 

“There is nothing in the past that I care to remember in 
which you had any share,” she replied, with freezing hauteur. 

“Pardon me if I say, that we have much in the past in 
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common that cannot be forgotten; such a solemn engagement as 
ours cannot be thrown aside like a cast-off garment! Until this 
hour I believe some dark machination had done me this wrong. 
I had rather think so still than find you false.” 

“False!” she echoed, interrupting him, her face flushed with 
anger. “Surely, sir, your memory must be far more treacherous 
than your heart to apply such an epithet to me! Do not shift 
your burden, Captain Clayton ; if there be any ignominy in broken 
vows the stain is on your honour, not on mine!” 

*“ Heaven is my witness you do me wrong, Irene; could I do 
more than I have done ? Have I not humbled myself in the dust 
before you? Could I help it if others wove dark webs of deceit 
and falsehood in my absence ? You know well, you promised to 
trust me, no matter what others told you ; your present manner is 
most unjust; if you have elected to scorn my love, you should 
respect my feelings. I cannot tear you from my heart; your 
image is so deeply enshrined in my soul that when I cease to 
love you | must cease to live. Ah, you wish to crush me with 
your coldness and scorn; but if you were to put your foot on my 
neck, and trample me in the dust, I would worship 9 


“Silence, sir!” she broke forth passionately, “the time is 


long past for you to speak thus, or me to listen! It were well 
that this painful interview should be ended at once. It is enough 


for me to say that I have not yet forgotten your last letter to me, 
a letter so base and unmanly that I wonder you dare address me 
again in person.” 

“Stay yet one moment,” he cried, putting himself betwixt her 
and the door through which she was about to pass, “I have never 
written you one letter which could possibly call forth such taunts 
from your lips. If I have erred at all, it is in my deep devoted un- 
dying love for you; my letters I am well aware were but a faint 
transcript of my devotion.” 

“Indeed! Well, your last letter to me, spite of what you say, 
was a shame to your manhood,” she replied, unmoved by his 
pleading voice and passionate words, “ however, as you have 
thought fit to intrude yourself on me to reproach me with my 
broken vows, I have fortunately kept the last transcript of your 
much vaunted devotion,” and unlocking her desk, which stood on 
the writing table close at hand, she drew forth from a secret 
drawer a crushed and torn letter, flinging it at his feet, with a 
gesture that had a touch of despair as well as scorn. 

Stinging under, what he considered, her unmerited reproaches, 
Captain Clayton, with a flushed brow and quick breath, picked up 
the crumpled missive. As he read it, however, his countenance 
changed, his face becoming whiter than before with suppressed 
rage and astonishment, “ What an infamous forgery!” he ex- 
claimed, “is it possible, Irene, you could have believed me 
capable of inditing such an atrocious epistle ? ” 
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“ Forgery!” she repeated faintly, as she sank back in a chair. 
How clear the light of truth shone forth in an instant of time, 
after so many years of darkness. 

“Yes, Irene, a wicked forgery! But what became of all my 
other letters ? Surely they must have convinced you that this one 
was false! How was it possible ‘for you to believe it genuine, 
when a dozen other letters came to you afterwards, refuting every 
word it contained.” 

“That was the last letter I ever received from you, and from 
that hour to the present I have never recalled it to mind 
without being overwhelmed with bitter scorn and confusion at 
your unfeeling conduct.” 

“What black treachery must have been at work to compass all 
this evil! This handwriting at first sight would deceive even me, 
but on looking narrowly at it, I remember the trick of Julia 
Harman’s writing in some of the words. She forged the letter, no 
doubt ; but how she came into possession of all my letters from 
India to you that wretched postmistress shall be compelled to 
confess. I will not spare,even though my own cousin should have 
instigated the offence! Do not weep, Irene, I would shed my 
heart’s blood to save you a tear!” he exclaimed, carried away by 
the sight of the strong emotion that shook her delicate frame, and 
fora moment he forgot the fatal barrier his cousin’s treachery 
had been the means of raising between him and the woman he 
adored. 

Perhaps she, too, ceased for an instant to remember, as she 
answered quite gently, and with something of the old ring in her 
voice, “They are not tears of bitterness, but balm, Harry; tears 
that refresh my worn, weary heart, like dew on a parched flower. 
The plot, laid with such artful wickedness, succeeded but too well ; 
[ believed that unprincipled letter to be written with your own 
hand. Can you wonder, then, that my love for you became 
turned to gall and wormwood, embittering my life from that hour ?” 

* Ah, a black deed of treachery has been committed against us! 
but you shall be avenged of your enemies, though it grieves me 
to know that one of the traitors is a woman!” he replied, his brow 
becoming dark and threatening with suppressed indignation. 

“T have no desire for vengeance, Harry; the dead, I fear me, 
had as much to do with this wicked plot as the living,” she said, 
with a shudder. She remembered well his father’s treacherous, 
smiling countenance, when he told her those wicked lies which 
had tortured her so cruelly. 

“Yes, I fear my sire lent a willing hand to help Julia Harman’s 
cowardly revenge for a fancied slight. Yet, heaven forgive him! 
he assured me-often he knew not why you treated me with such 
unmerited scorn, unless it were on account of the suspicion 
expressed by your family about your father’s missing will. I 
could not leave my regiment at that time without incurring the 
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stigma of cowardice, seeing we were stationed in the midst of a 
rebel horde, where no brave man would dream of deserting his 
comrades. But had I known what mischief was at work at home, 
I would have little cared for loss of prestige. What is life or 
fame worth to me now ?” 

“ Nay, Harry, you must not talk after this fashion, you should 
value honour before aught else; what, think you, would life be 
worth, if you had deserted your comrades in time of danger, and 
thus for ever have forfeited your good name and self-esteem ? ” 

“ Would I had died on the battle-field! Better far a soldier’s 
grave, than a life without love or hope! I have no aim left worth 
existing for, I care not for wealth you cannot share, nor for fame, 
if you do not rejoice in the laurels I have won!” 

His voice and manner was so full of despair that Irene’s tears 
began to flow. There followed a long and painful silence, broken 
only by the footfall of the agitated man, as he paced to and fro 
with heaving chest and bowed head ; for a time his disappointed 
affections overcame his strong manhood, he could scarce restrain 
a burst of womanish weeping. 

That trying moment became fraught with danger to the poor 
lonely deserted wife. Here was the lover of her youth, from whom 
she had been separated by the blackest treachery, still faithful to 
the old love. When they parted, she was full of youth and hope, a 
joyous, light-hearted girl, living in a home of ease and wealth, 
and now, when they again met, she was a crushed, faded woman— 
aye, but a few short days ago, he had seen her a very Hagar in 
the desert—all her happiest recollections were woven with him, 
she had known him from her earliest years. 

Had there been any weakness latent in her nature it would 
have been evoked in this trying hour. Nothing can be more true 
to nature than the pithy words of that dear old English writer— 
“They may be virtuous who are never tried.” Alas! here was a 
trial that might have tempted a peri, fresh from the gates of 
Paradise. 

Yet Irene saw no danger, even when, after a time, he took a 
seat by her side. She made no secret of the pleasure it afforded 
her to find that he was loyal and true of heart, and that his was 
not the hand which penned that cruel letter that had caused her 
such fearful anguish of soul. 

As he continued to sit by her side, his face assumed a puzzled 
air. Could it have been Irene, or her wraith, he thought, that he 
had encountered in the London streets at midnight? He had 
obtained her present address from Mrs. Elvaston, and when he 
reached her home he found her surrounded by every comfort ; she 
was delicate-looking and fearfully thin, but then the being he met 
that terrible night looked haggard from want and illness. Then 
the expression of his face suddenly changed as he asked abruptly, 
“Why did you marry Mr. Lindford ?” 
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Irene started as though a thunderbolt had fallen at her feet. 
She had never mentioned her marriage in his presence. Her 
chain had not clanked; no, not when the man who loved her sat 
down by her side and took her hand in his with the tenderness of 
the old days—she had ceased for the time to remember she was a 
captive ; she was so happy in her restored confidence and trust in 
the lover of her early youth. 

“ Ah, why ?” she cried, in a voice of anguish. ‘“ Why, because 
I was almost alone in the world, and I believed you a renegade! 
forgive me when I say it, unworthy even of a place in my memory. 
What could I do but marry ?—marry for a home! Ah, what a 
bitter mockery was that! How fearfully I have been punished for 
uttering false vows before the altar! Look at me now—homeless, 
deserted, wretched! Listen, and you shall hear of my sorrow.” 
Then, with words that burnt like fire in his brain, she related the 
history of her cruel wrongs. 

“T am alone in the world with my little son,” she continued ; 
“if I could find my sweet Lilian I might know some content, but 
my heart is torn with constant anxiety on her account.” 

“ Trene, your sorrow shall be my sorrow,” he said, choking down 
his emotion ; “ would I could shed my heart’s blood to bring you 
back to peace and happiness; I love you passionately——-—” 

“ Hush, Harry, hush!” she cried, “ I dare not listen, and—and 
—yes, better we should part this instant, part for ever.” 

* Trene!” 

“ Pray do not speak of love again ; remember, I am a wife and 
a mother. Oh, spare me! you are like a phantom of lost happi- 
ness mocking at my misery! Only to glance at the fatal cup of 
happiness which your love offers, would be sin! We had better bid 
each other farewell this instant.” 

“Thank heaven, Irene, I know you love me still!” 

“ Ah, yes, ‘tis alas too true! but I am strong, Harry, to endure! 
and knowing this fatal love of mine, I say, we must bid each 
other farewell; it will only add to our misery to prolong this 
interview.” 

He knelt at her feet, taking her hands in his. “If it is your 
wish, Irene, I will say farewell, but should we never meet again, 
remember that my love is strong as death. When I die, your 
image will be found engraven on my heart. I do not blame you, 
that you have taken all joy out of my life, you never had done so 
had you not doubted my faith ; no, no, my love, I will be just— 
your heart was ever true and loyal to your plighted troth, that 
will be my solace ; I shall worship you as devotees do their good 
angel—worship you as something sacred and holy, which my spirit 
will rejoin beyond the grave. Love like ours can never die, Irene. 

“But will you trust me as your friend. True, for one brief instant 
I ceased to remember the gulf which separates us, a gulf that can 
only be bridged over by death; yet trust me, I will not so forget 
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again—lI swear to banish all selfishness from my love, and to prove 
it, will devote my life to restoring you to your proper position in 
society. 

“1 will seek out your husband, and if he still cumbers this earth, 
he shall not escape my search. <A deserted, disowned wife your 
true friends cannot allow you to remain, and if they are too much 
occupied in their own pursuits to hunt up the traitor, I will 
devote my life to the task.” 

“T will trust you, Harry,” she replied, frankly; “ we know our- 
selves, and in that will lie our strength. I have no wish to reside 
beneath the same roof with my husband again, but my heart 
yearns for my child, I shall never know peace or rest till I clasp 
her once more to my bosom.” 

A spasm shot across Henry Clayton’s face ; for a moment, these 
words of hers wrung his heart as though a vice had slowly tightened 
on its strings: it was hard to hear she had ties and feelings in which 
he had no share. 

*‘T have suffered so much,” she continued, resuming her seat, 
“that I am a stranger to hope, or joy ——” 

“T only wish I could punish the dastard as he deserves,” he 
cried, warmly; “ he must be a villain of the deepest dye, to leave 
his wife and child to the mercy of the world!” 

“ Nay, Harry, nay, you must not call him hard names; I have 
learnt to realise how much the blame of this cruel desertion lies 
with myself: I married him for a home—it was weak if not wicked 
to give my hand where I could not give my heart. I should rather 
have braved hardship and toil than have so wronged any man as 
to bring a loveless wife to his home and hearth. Knowing as he 
did that I had no love to give him, he lost confidence in my in- 
tegrity, and the slightest act set his smouldering suspicion of my 
fidelity into a flame. Sometimes I think that he believes me 
dead, and that if he knew I was still in existence he would seek 
me out and do me justice before the world.” 

“And that I pledge myself, he shall do ere long,” answered 

Captain Clayton, in the tone of a man who means to succeed in 
what he has undertaken ; “ but first you must tell me something 
of his history—a man cannot be quite lost out of the world if he 
possesses any sort of position in society, some of his former friends 
are sure to come upon him in unexpected places; then his banker, 
of all men, would best know of his whereabouts.” 

* Ah, true,” interrupted Irene; “ his banker once promised to 
forward a letter for me, and then afterwards, for some reason, 
declined to do so.” 

“T think if you can give me the name of Robert Lindford’s 
banker, I shall soon trace him,” said he, hopefully, “though 
heaven grant I may never look on the face of the wretch who has 
caused you so much misery.” 

“As 1 have sown, Harry, so have I reaped; how could I expect 
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happiness in a loveless union. I will freely forgive him all, if he 
will restore to me my child.” 

It was strange how much of bitterness the knowledge of Harry 
Clayton’s honour and truth had extracted out of the cup of her 
troubled destiny. 

She soon found herself relating the sorrows and trials she had 
endured since they parted ; with the frank ingenuousness of a child, 
she found it so much more easy to confide her hapless married 
history to his ear than that of any other. 

And he sat listening to her voice like one on whose ear there falls 
a strain of music, calling up sweet memories of the old times, now 
fraught with passionate pain. 

She was so near, and yet so far—so very far from his life. They 
never could be aught to each other but friends—friends true and 
firm through all time. This he meant to prove by seeking her 
truest interests, and clearing her fair fame from every shadow of 
doubt, in her husband’s eyes. 

He had other work also before him. He could find no rest till 
he had punished the traitors who had wrecked his life’s happiness, 
and brought sorrow on the head of the woman he loved. 


(To be continued.) 








A JAVANESE SUPERSTITION. 
By ANNABEL GRAY. 


THE religion of the population of the Island of Java is of a mixed 
character, some of the Javanese following that of Mahomet, while 
others incline towards that of the Indian deity—Brahma. 

The former of the two religions was probably introduced by the 
Malays, when they took violent possession of Java some centuries 
ago, and drove the aborigines to their natural strongholds. 

But whether followers of Mahomet or of Brahma, the people of 
Java submit with the most passive obedience to the authority of 
the dervishes or high priests ; the Irish and Spaniards do not more 
kindly render obedience to their Roman Catholic pastors than do 
the Javanese to their dervishes 

One of the grossest of Javanese superstitions forms the subject 
of this paper. It is that the “ Kaiman”—the Javanese name for 
the crocodile—is actually the evil spirit personified. The dervishes 
for their own motives of profit, of course, do all that is in their 
power to foster this belief. ‘ Sedan” (Satan) is the name be- 
stowed upon the crocodile by the natives of Java, and every 
incident or misfortune, whether death by misadventure, pestilence, 
failure of crops, etc., is attributed to his agency; it being pre- 
sumed that on such occasions the spirit is, for some reason or 
other, displeased with the people. In order, therefore, to appease 
the supposed demon’s wrath, the Javanese, instigated, of course, 
by their dervishes, come to the conclusion that some animals must 
be slain and offered up to him as a sacrifice, and arrangements 
are accordingly made for that purpose as follow: The person 
who is suffering from any calamity which he supposes to have pro- 
ceeded from the anger of “Sedan,” goes at once to the chief 
magistrate or mayor of his village (kapella kampony) and a con- 
sultation takes place. After this, the mayor causes all the in- 
habitants to be summoned together, by the means of the beating 
of a peculiarly shaped wooden bell, which has a singularly doleful 
sound ; when this tocsin is heard, the Javanese assemble in great 
numbers and fix a day and hour for the sacrifice, which usually 
takes place at sun-rise, and the sufferer from calamity is enjoined 
to bring two sheep and a goat to the dervish, to be consecrated 
previous to the sacrifice. 

When the hour of sacrifice arrives, the people collect in great 
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numbers in front of the mayor’s residence, dressed in their holiday 
garments ; the dervish makes his appearance, arrayed in a long 
gown and a turban of many colours. As he advances, the whole 
assembly prostrates itself, uttering prayers aloud. At a signal 
from the dervish, the people rise, and, by the direction of the 
mayor, are formed into pairs (in silence) for the sacrificial pro- 
cession, the dervish proceeding at their head to the place of 
sacrifice. 

In front of the dervish walk four men, in vestments of various 
colours, having their faces painted with yellow. These men strew 
flowers and palms in the path of the advancing dervish. Next 
follow several persons leading the consecrated animals destined for 
sacrifice, after whom comes the official who is to slay the animals, 
attended by the mayor and the men of the highest standing in the 
village. Then follow the rabble, the women taking the last place 
of all in the procession. They then pass through the main streets 
of the town or village until the place of the ceremony is reached. 
In the case in question, this was a large sandy plain, near the sea- 
shore. A huge stone was set up to serve as an altar for the offering 
to “Sedan,” the evil spirit. Here the leaders of the consecrated 
animals destined for sacrifice, knelt down, whilst the dervish as- 
cended the steps of the altar. As soon as he reached the altar 
itself, the whole assemblage fell on their knees, and joined him in 
a prayer, which was loudly uttered, and with many gesticulations ; 
the dervish then, with most vehement adjurations, addressed the 
spirit himself, imploring him not to visit the Javanese with any 
further calamity. Strangely enough, from some water at hand, 
two or three crocodiles at this moment put up their heads, a 
coincidence, which, of course, produced a great impression 
on the superstitious assemblage. Probably, however, the truth 
was that the crocodiles were attracted by the rank smell of the 
goat. 

The dervish’s address to the evil spirit concluded, room was 
made for the person who had been appointed to sacrifice the 
animals, which had previously been bound and laid upon the sand. 
This official advanced armed with a most formidable knife, and 
with considerable dexterity, laid open the bowels of the victims, 
which he then placed in a row and decorated with gay-coloured 
flowers. Next followed another prolix prayer from the dervish, 
after which he bestowed his blessing upon the entire assemblage, 
who, in the full conviction of having appeased the evil spirit, re- 
tired to their homes and smoked pipes of opium, which they 
alleged to be for the glorification of their duties, but which it 
seems more reasonable to conclude was for their own self-gratifi- 
cation. 

Soon after the crowd had dispersed, that very sensible “ evil 
spirit ” crawled out of the water with a grunt of satisfaction, and 
proceeded to devour the sheep and the goat with which the 
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ignorance and superstition of the Japanese had kindly provided 
him. 

And do no clouds of superstition rest on enlightened England ? 
A whisper of it may be heard in her stately homes, as well as in 
her cottage homesteads—a thrill felt, but often unacknowledged. 

Surrounded as we are by a spirit world, haunted by thoughts 
and imaginations, yearnings after the beautiful that may never be 
realised ; dreamers as we are, both in the stilly night and busy 
day, which of us but has felt at times v vague presentiments, rush- 
ings, as it were, of spirit wings, which may have touched us in 
their flight and imbued our gross mortality with a finer and more 
subtle sense ? 

It is not, however, on these more spiritual feelings of our nature 
we would touch on, but on those popular and homely superstitions 
which have been handed down from one generation to another, 
till they are fairly incorporated in the body of the people. Who 
has not heard that the spilling of salt is unlucky; that the 
offering it to a friend engenders a quarrel? Many shrink 
from commencing any undertaking on a Friday. Is there a new 
arrival in the world where the infant has not to struggle through 
a hundred imaginary crosses of evil luck, in addition to the 
sorrows and penalties already entailed on it? Why, if it appear 
feeble and pining, yet without loss of appetite, is it supposed that 
hare’s brains will alone restore it ? Why should a blue vein across 
its nose denote that it will never arrive at maturity? Why are 
all clever children invariably to die (as if Heaven only sent us 
fools!), and are we really to believe that a child will never make 
a figure in the world unless he is first carried in his mother’s 
arms up the staircase or some elevation in the house before he 
descends the steps? Poor people believe in charms (in some 
things they are nearly as superstitious as the untaught Javanese) ; 
they will repeat curious incantations over plants and herbs sup- 
posed to hold healing properties, and but a few years ago in 
Ireland, crowds of sufferers might be seen making their way to a 
little village where a supposed prophet dwelt, who possessed the 
power of curing their diseases. They had ev idently tried many 
remedies in vain, and were under the impression that the plaister 
of belief might work greater miracles than that of medicine. All 
accommodation in the village inns for these patients was full to 
overflowing, and there was disease in every form, but hope and 
faith in all. The mystic rites were to be performed under the 
first May moon, which did not rise before one or two in the 
morning. Accordingly, at that time, they all sallied forth to an 
adjoining meadow, where the wise man and his daughter awaited 
them. Each gave in turn his respective case, and paid the fee 
demanded, whgn the sufferers were supplied with the necessary 
remedies; but there was also a charm to be employed, and this 
consisted of the members of a dead toad, sewn up in small linen 
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bags, which the patients were enjoined to fasten with a string 
round their necks, where it was to remain till it fell away of itself. 
Can such absurdities be credited in the nineteenth century? And 
yet they hold a distinct power over the minds of the people. 
Some declared they were cured of their ailments after the lapse 
of a few months; others were no worse, believing implicitly they 
must have died without the aid of the wise man. 

It seems singular to remark, in an age when the march of 
intellect and the thirst for culture are daily increasing, that these 
vain superstitions of the darker periods of history still exist ; they 
may have their spring in the mystery of creation, which we shall 
never solve. The clear lights of reason and science prove them 
futile, but there are older forces in nature than science can account 
for, and, above all, there is that strange spirit-world, around, above, 
beyond us, haunted by vague presentiments and yearnings after 
the invisible—the world over which Imagination reigns. 
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Ary and bright the chamber 
Round whose casement roses clamber ; 
+ Calm and warm the summer day 
Whose sultry distance reaches 
South to the sunny beaches 
Of the blue level bay ; 
As here I rest enfolden 
{ In reverie, while the blind 
Swaying against the roses, 
Listlessly discloses 
A Greek vase, graceful, olden— 
Plaything of the fancies 
And solemn necromancies 
Of the Hellenic mind. 


Yes, from the book-strewn table 
Now breathes a living fable 
Around the sculptured stone, 
Of gods in forests lone 
Beside the wave-ridged ocean, 
Of youths in swiftest motion 
Through trees, with back-turned faces ; 
, { Or in a dell of quiet, 
Far from the breathless riot 
Of maidens couched around 
A sycamore-shadowed spring 
With sweetest fancies’ graces, 
Listening 
To what the bubbles say, 
k | Or whispered from a bay 
' To the herbs along the ground. 





While o’er a plain of flowers 
White shapes of beauty pillowed 
*Mid shining vapour billowed, 
Rest o’er the morning seas, 
Supremest deities. 
So here I rest beholden 
To the artist all unknown, 
tt For the joy he still is giving 
In those figures fixed, but living, 
By the pictures circumshrined— 
While the summer breathes its golden 
Sun words on the wind. 





















































- your scarf unfurled to greet me.’ 








